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Malicious.—The two bee papers for 
April, published in the state of New 
York, each contain malicious attacks 
on us by Mr. C. J. Robinson. Last 
year we published several articles 
written by him, some of which called 
forth criticisms from the Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth, T. B. Miner, Dr. How- 
ard, Prof. Cook, A. R. Kohnke, and 
others. To these Mr. Robinson sent 
| us replies full of abusive epithets in- 
| stead of argument. On Jan. 2, 1882, 
| we wrote him thus concerning a com- 
munication then sent us: 


= 
CHICAGO, II1., Jan. 2, 1882. 
DEAR StR—Your letter and article are received, 
and I am sorry you are so “ bitter” and unneces- 
sarily sarcastic in your remurks. For that reason 
Ihave already delayed some of your articles, for it 
is better for you, as well as for others, that sucha 
“spirit” as is therein manifested, should not be 
exhibited publicly. I have no objection to your 
having opposite views of parthenogenesis, or the 
“hive” of our much respected friend, Mr. Lang- 
stroth—but when you stigmatize such men as Dr. 
W. R. Howard, Prof. A. J. Cook, and others as 
“ cranks,” you offer an “insult” to all honest men, 
and degrade what should be a fair cr:ticism, to the 
level of its now frequent use by a cowardly assas- 
sin (Guiteau). Yours, etc. T. G. NEWMAN. 





To this he has made no reply ex- 
| cept the abusive articles in the N. Y. 
bee papers, whose editors will hardly 
be able to find any justification, for 
|permiting him to use their columns 
for such malevolence. Should they 
refuse him, however, they will soon 
| learn how small a matter will cause 
| him to single them out for ridicule 





53, | and abuse. 


This explanation is due to our read- 
ers, but we shall take no further no- 
who 


— | has no more manhood than to malign 
236/ Mr. Langstroth when mentally un- 


able to defend himself, by reason of 


a6 | wasting disease—is unworthy of no- 
t 


236 | tice, say what* he may. 


His abuse 


G ° ° 2 

;| cannot injure us in the least, nor hurt 
36 | " : 

6 | our feelings. 





Honey Prospects for 1882. 


From nearly every quarter come 
cheering reports of the prospect for a 
plenteous yield of honey the coming 
season. The clover sward is gen- 
erally reported as uninjured by the 
winter; fruit bloom promises to be 
unusually abundant ;elms and maples 
are already blossoming, and very in- 
dustriously worked upon by the bees 
everywhere, and are reported to be 
rich in nectar; basswood or linden 
will undoubtedly be much above an 
average, and we can see no good rea- 
son why summer and fall flowers 
should be below an average. Unless 
unpropitious weather should prevail 
for a lengthened period, the season of 
1882 will be a glad one for bee-keepers 
who may find themselves in condition 
to take advantage of it. 

We have yet to hear ofa locality 
where bees wintered poorly; in fact, 
where the success of wintering was 
not far above the average, and they 
are allin condition to breed up rapidly, 
if properly manipulated. Messrs. W. 
Thomas & Sons, write us from Somer- 


‘set, Ky., April 3d: 


Our bees are doing finely. Some of 
our colonies had hatching brood the 
first of last month, and are now breed- 
ing up strong. Peach bloom is about 
gone, and ying and apple are just 
coming in. We look forward hoping 
for a plentiful honey season. 


Our bees brought in their first pollen 
and honey simultaneously last Sun- 
day (2d inst.), and breeding started up 
vigorously. Since then the weather 
has been variable, high winds prevail- 
ing most of the time with consider- 
able rain, but we hope for a change 
for the better soon, and have every 
confidence in the succeeding weather. 
Bee-keepers have but little time to 
lose, if they have not already put 
themselves in condition to make the 
most of every opportunity which may 
be offered. 
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Rearing Queens. remaining two-thirds of comb con- 
| taining eggs in the center of the new 
A correspondent in Earlville, Lowa, | hive ; throw a blanket over the frames, 
asks for information bearing upon the put on the cover of the hive, and laya 
above subject, and as there may be| board slanting from the ground to the 
others desirous of more light, we will | entrance; now take out the frames 
give a somewhat elaborate reply: He | one at a time from the hive removed, 
writes: and shake and brush all the bees from 
I do not understand, in Italianizing | the combs in front of the new hive, 
my apiary (BEE JoURNAL, page 202),| then replace the combs in the black 
when the — has been removed ‘colony and release the queen. The 
eo ~ bmn Ag me ggg al | object in cutting the comb is to give a 
eggs are deposited in these cells, the | full, unfinished surface to facilitate 
queen not being replaced in the Italian | and encourage the building of numer- 
colony ; — how on roe know when ous queen cells, as bees seem to prefer 
fn the on tae eal weed: spots for starting them, and 
| they are easier removed from an ex- 
The bees will build the queen cells | tended surface, or edge, than if 
around eggs or larvae, or remove the | grouped, so that one cannot be cut out 
egg or larva and place it in the cell.) without injuring others. By adopting 
Scientists and apiarists are divided in 
opinion as to whether the cell is con-| number of cells, but you know, also, 
structed around the egg, or the egg! that the queens are reared from very 
placed in the cell by the bees. It is| young larve, and, consequently, are 
possible, nay probable, that both are) eq on royal jelly from the time they 
right. We have seen several cases, in | are hatched from the eggs. 
the course of our observations, which | 
led us to believe that bees frequently| After about the seventh day from 
remove eggs from onecomb toanother; | the time the larve are hatched, you 
if they may do so, for convenience or | Will find the queen cells capped over. 
other cause, for the purpose of rearing | This capping will be quite rough and 
worker brood, why may they not do so | irregular, and have the appearance of 
in the case of rearing queens ? It | being rudely daubed or plastered on 
would be improbable that a queen | the end with coarse Wax. In ten days 
could be removed from a prosperous | the worker bees will be working on 








| this plan. you not only secure a greater | 


colony without leaving an ample num- 
ber of fresh eggs or young larve from 
which to rear all the queens which 
may be desired. If, however, there is 
a doubt about the matter, an outside 
frame of honey may be removed from 
the brood chamber, and the remaining 
frames be then spread so as to admit 
of placing a nice, clean comb in the 
center, or a sheet of fresh foundation, 
and in three or four days the new 


comb will be found filled with eggs, | 


when the queen can be removed. 


If many cells are wanted, the fol- 
lowing will be found an excellent 
plan: Remove from its stand the 
hive containing your most populous 
black colony of bees, and put in its 
place an empty hive ; in this put four 
nice, clean, empty combs, leaving 
room in the middle for a fifth, and 
placing a division board at each outer 
side. The hive removed put on a 
stand three or four rods distant, and 


the point ; on the twelfth day the point 
will be trimmed down, and on the 
fourteenth will have lost its waxy ap- 
pearance, and be dressed down quite 
smooth, when the cell is what is 
termed ‘“‘ripe.”? These dates of time 
are based upon cells built with only 
eggs in the hive. We have known 
queens to emerge in about twelve 
| days after the colony was made queen- 
less, but these were undoubtedly 
reared from much further advanced 
larve, and such queens are generally 
supposed to be not as good. 





Several objects are gained by arti- 
ficially swarming a colony to rear 
queens as above, chief among which 
are: 1st. Greater number of queen 
cells; 2d. No drones are reared in the 
hive, as they have no male eggs from 
which to rear them; 3d. The parent 
Italian queen is still left in her own 
stimulated colony to rear Italian 
| drones; 4th. A good cell can be left in 





cage the queen securely; now take | the hive, to Italianize the black colony; 
from the hive you wish to rear queens | 5th. There will be no hatching black 
from a comb containing only eggs! bees to add confusion in testing the 
(leaving the queen in her own hive),| young queen. 6th. There is but one 
cut off, say, one-third of the lower | fractional frame of brood to-divert 
part of the comb, lengthwise from | the cares of the bees from their queen- 
front to rear, put the frame with the! rearing. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





Forty-eight hours before cutting 
out the queen cells, form nuclei for as 
many queens as you wish to rear, or 
as you may have good cells, by taking 
a frame of sealed and hatching brood, 
and placing, with an empty comb, in 
a hive with division boards each side, 
then close the entrance and fasten the 
bees in for 24 hours, and on the fol- 
lowing day, cut out and graft a queen 
cell in each nucleus. Combs or foun- 
dation can be added to the nuclei from 
time to time as they may be needed. 
In twenty-one days after the young 
queens are mated and begin laying, 
their progeny should be emerging 
from the cells. Many other plans are 
practiced besides those described 
above, but none, we believe, more 
simple in detail and as satisfactoy in 
results. 


g& Mr. H. Jones, Chesaning, Mich., 
kindly sends us an item entitled 
‘** Glucose,” credited to the N. Y. City, 
Item. We have already published the 
substance matter of the article—in 
fact, it is partly made up from editor- 
ial matter in the BEE JOURNAL, and 
for which, by some oversight, we 
failed to receive proper credit. We 
are always pleased to receive these 
items, as itis not only an indication 
that our patrons are in accord with us 
in our efforts to effect needed reforms, 
but they frequently bring to our 
notice transactions which we might 
otherwise overlook, or have no oppor- 
tunity of observing. It also affords 
us pleasure to be able to assure our 
readers that the public are rapidly 
becoming aware of the baneful in- 
fluence of food adulterations, and that 
even Congress seems inspired to at- 
tempta reform in the matter. Nous 
verrons. 





Deluged With Letters.—One of our 
advertisers writes thus: ‘‘ Stop my 
advertisement in the BEE JOURNAL. 
lam deluged with letters. 1 cannot 
answer half of them.” This shows 
the good results of advertising in the 
BEE JOURNAL, when anything of 
value is offered for sale. 








«@ Mr. J. W. Margrave, of Hia- 
watha, Kas., reports that J. V. Cor- 
nell, a young bee-keeper of that place 
has “left for parts unknown,” leav- 
ing a young wife and babe to the ten- 
der mercies of a cold world. Mr. M. 
adds: ‘He ought to be published in 
all the bee periodicals as a base vil- 
lain.”? Pass him around. 
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Seated on a seat 6 inches higher than 


‘~\an ordinary chair (I putachair ona 





OHO 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





The Standard Size of Frame.—The 
London Journal of Horticulture, says: 


A meeting of the special committee 
appointed by the members of the As- 
sociation at the recent general meet- 
ing. held on Feb. 15, for the purpose 
of determining the form and size of a 
standard frame for general use 
throughout the United Kingdom, was 
held at the Langham Hotel, on Thurs- 
day, March 16. Present: Messrs. T. 
W. Cowan (in the o C. N. Ab- 
bott, F. Cheshire, J. M. Hooker, A. 
Neighbour, Rev. G. Raynor, and the 
Rev. F. T. Scott. Mr. J. G. Des- 
borough was unavoidably prevented 
from being present. After the cen- 
sideration of a large amount of corre- 
spondence, and the question having 
been fully discussed, it was unani- 
mously resolved that the outside di- 
mensions of the standard frame 
should be 14 inches long, 84 inches 
deep ; the top bar to be 3 of an inch 
thick ; bottom bar \ ofan inch thick ; 
side bars ¥ of an inch thick. These 
dimensions do not refer to anything 
outside of the rectangle. It was also 
resolved that standard frames duly 
stamped should be provided at one 
shilling each. ° 


-——_ + --— 


Fastening Starters.—Dr. C. C. Mil- 
ler, Marengo, Ill., gives the following 
suggestions in Gleanings for April: 


I have had some trouble with foun- 
dation dropping out of sections just 
at the most annoying time when 
honey is coming in with a rush, and 
every minute counts; and I suppose 
others who use full-size starters are 
not entirely free from this trouble. 
Where they have been fastened with 
Parker's foundation fastener, I have 
found it to occur either where the 
Starter was put in too cold or where 
too big a “ bite” was taken by the 
fastener. I have been putting in 
several thousand starters in sections 
with my own hands, and apprehend 
less difficulty the coming season. I 
formerly supposed that I could not 
well put in starters in cold weather; 
but Inow prefer winter. Perhaps I 
had better tell you just how I do it. 
I do the work in the kitchen. The 
fastener is screwed tight to a board 
which is clamped tight to a table, the 
fastener being close to the edge of the 
board nearest me, the length of the 
fastener running parallel with the 
board, and the handle at the right 
side. The table without the board 
would be as well, or better, only I do 
not want to drive screws in the table. 
Just beyond the fastener I put a pile 
of, say, 50 starters, and at the left of 
the pile stands a hot flat-iron, such as 
the women-folks use for ironing, while 
another iron stands on the stove ready 
to replace this one when it gets cold. 








hive cover), I am ready for work. The 
edge of the starter next the flat-iron 
is heated so that it is quite soft; Lcare 
little how soft, so that none of the 
starters are actually melted. This 
soft edge is the one, of course, to be 
mashed down by the fastener, and the 
object is to get as small a “ bite” as 
possible, only so that a little of the 
wax is actually mashed the whole 
width of the starter. The ordinary 
direction is to put the foundation un- 
der 4g inch, which I think quite too 
much. Instead of ** turning the piece 
of foundation up against the end of 
the lever,” as usually directed, I leave 
it lying flat till I pick up the section ; 
and on turning the section right side 
up, the foundation will, by its own 
weight, be found hanging right every 
time without any attention. 





-—- 


Frauds.—The punishment of frauds 
and adulterations is now command- 
ing much attention. The New York 
Tribune of March 2ist, gives the fol- 
lowing item : 


Some of those oily reformers who 
cry so loudly now for anti-monopoly 
may soon have an opportunity for re- 
form that will be in their own im- 
mediate grocery line. Considerable 

rogress is reported toward making 
aws of the bills at present under con- 
sideration in the State Legislature to 
prevent the sale of imitation butter, 
and to do away with the fraudulent 
use of glucose and the like. The Anti- 
Oleomargarine bill passed the Senate 
yesterday. , 





Out Door Feeding.—From the Bee- 
keepers’ Magazine we copy I. L. Sco- 
field’s (Chenango Bridge, N. Y..,) 
method of feeding bees in the open 
air: 


He makes a box 3x3 feet square, 
24g feet deep, and hangs two pans, 
5 inches deep, 30 inches long, and 10 
inches wide, down in the top of the 
box. Cut a door-hole in one side, to 
put the lamps in under the pans; 
these are common kerosene oil lamps. 
Put the feed in the pan, and a float on 
it, so the bees will not sink it, and get 
daubed; regulate the lamps so that 
they will keep the food about 85° to 
90° F. Put the box in some sheltered 
place in the yard ; put some boards up 
to keep the cold winds from it. Every 
day the bees can fly with safety, have 
this feeder | for their use, the 
feed quite thin. Sap from the maple 
tree, with a little extra ‘“C” sugar 
added, makes a good feed ; there is no 
danger in using ‘“‘C” sugar when the 
bees are flying every day or two. The 
bees fly from the hive, and get the 
feed in the natural er and when 
they fill their sacs with feed at a 
temperature of 85° to 90° F., they are 
in as good condition to get home to 
the hive as they were to get out of it 
and fly to the feeder, and you lose no 
bees as you do by their filling their 
sacs with cold water at the creek, or 





some other place, then tremble and 
shake for some time, and if the sun 
clouds over they never return to the 
hive, but if it shines out brightly they 
will come back with a load of water, 
to thin their honey so they can raise 
brood. The bees all stay at home 
until there is pollen on the trees and 
they can fly with safety. The two 
pans will feed a yard of from 60 to 80 
colonies. The pans and float must be 
kept clean, and the feed not let get 
sour. This management makes a 
little summer for the bees just when 
it is most wanted. 


— —_—< 


** The King Bee.”—Mr. J. M. Hicks, 
in the Grange Bulletin, relates a little 
of his experience as follows : 


Bees throughout the country have 
wintered well. Now and then we 
visit farmers who keep and have kept 
bees for many years, and find that 
they think the “king bee” is 
monarch of the hive and boss of all 
the other bees. Sometimes they still 
have it that the old king lays all the 
eggs and produces all the bees. We 
quite often get a rebuff from such 
ignorance. Wecannot help but feel 
sorry for them and in several instances 
have changed Italian queens with 
such in order to prove our assertion— 
first capturing the native queen and 
then introducing the Italian bys at 
once before the eyes of my Old Father 
Luck, and as per agreement, if the 
bees were not of a different color from 
the occupants of the hive in 65 days, 
I should lose the Italian queen and 
pay Old Father Luck ten dollars for 
the native queen destroyed, but if 
otherwise, then they were my bees, 
free of charge. You may guess lL. 
carried the bees home, and the old 
gent is wiser than he was before. 

















CLUBBING LIST FOR 1882. 





We supply the Weekly American Bee Jour- 
nal and any of the following periodicals, for 1882 
at the prices quoted in the last column of figures. 
The first column gives the regular price of both 
All postage is prepaid by the publishers. 

Publishers’ Price. Club. 
The Weekly Bee Journal, .............+++ $2 00.. 


and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 





275 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 300 . 260 
Bee-Keepers’Instructor(W.Thomas) 2 5U.. 2 35 

The 4 above-named papers....... 4530... 40 
Bee-Keepers’Exch’nge(Houk &Peet) 3 00.. 2 80 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 2 50.. 235 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ ......-+++ 20..24 

The 7 above-named papers....... 68.. 553 

The Weekly Bee Journal one year and 
Prof. Cook’s Manual(bound in cloth) 3 25.. 3 00 
Bees and Honey, (T, G. Newman) .. 2 4.. 225 
Binder for Weekly, I881..............- 8.. 2 75 
Binder for Weekly for 1882 .......... 2%5.. 250 


~~" 
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Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly Bee JOURNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 


For a Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 
= “  3,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 


“  &,—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook’s (Bee) Manual, paper. 


“ §&— ™ ~ cloth. 
se “  @,—Weekly Bee Journal for 1 year, 
or Apiary Register for 200 Col’s, 
Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 


for their labor in getting up the club. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Criticisms from Bruce, Ontario. 
J. ANDERSON. 


The articles written by some of the 
BEE JOURNAL correspondents show 
that the writers have much yet to 
learn connected with bee-keeping; 
while others clearly demonstrate that 
their authors are no mere novices. 

There can be no good reason why 
bees should die, as last season, where 
the winter is only of eight or ten 
weeks’ duration. Nothing but in- 
judicious and improper treatment 
could cause their destruction in such 
localities. If men, for the sake of 
adding a little more to the gains of 
the season, rob their bees of the good 
and wholesome food which nature 
teaches them to store up for the 
stormy day, and then scantily supply 
them with that which is unwhole- 
some, or if they deprive them of the 
full amount of heat so essential for 
the cold nights of winter, by an undue 
number of swarms and divisions the 
previous season, or by boring holes in 
their boxes, or scraping away the 
plaster by which the little things so 
industriously exclude the cold air 
from their combs, without supplying 
them with substitutes, then itis but 
just that such persons should find out 
that nature is wiser than men, and 
that their imaginary gains are but 
real losses. 

I seldom lose a colony during the 
first three months of winter’s con- 
finement. Of course, I winter within 
doors. I have found out by hard ex- 
perience, that outside wintering will 
never do where the winter is severe 





judgment, cause their ruin. It is 
true I may be mistaken, as I never 
tested it, but the opposite I have 
tested to my entire satisfaction. I 
have been the keeper of bees for 30 
ae and for half that period it has 

een my uniform practice to follow 
the bees’ own habits, and place frames 
with bee-bread within reach of the 
bees during their winter imprison- 
ment. Now, I flatter myself with the 
idea that my bees always winter well; 
so well, that I find but few dead bees 
in many of my hives when taken out ; 
not a cupful in some of them; sol 
have no more fears that my bees will 
die in winter, than that my horse or 
cow will die. These will certainly die, 
if not properly attended to, and so 
will my bees. They must be attended 
toat the right time. This success in 
wintering is reached by little and lit- 
tle. Experience will teach the inteli- 
gent bee-keeper that the same iden- 
tical practice will not secure perfect 
success in all kinds of winter recepta- 
cles, and that, while general principles 
are never to be violated, yet in numer- 
ous details, the apiarist must largely 
draw upon his judgment and experi- 
ence, according to circumstances and 
the state of his bees. One essential 
principle in wintering is, to keep the 
bees still. Excitement or restlesss- 
ness is sure to cause diarrhea, and, 
finally, death. This restlessness may 
be caused by the want or loss ofa 
queen, by too much heat or cold, by 
unhealthy food or scarcity of food, or 
by dampness, or any external disturb- 
ance. A flight in winter is unneces- 
sary; for it does more harm than 
good, when the bees are wintering 
well. Some seem to have an impres- 
sion that healthy bees retain in their 
intestines all the food they consume 
during their confinement. But this is 
not the case; when bees winter well, 
they discharge their feces very freely, 
but what they pass is as hard as wax. 

In the numerous reports of winter 
losses, given last season in the Jour- 


and long.and the elements changeable, | NAL, spring losses, or spring dwind- 
asin Bruce. Any losses worth notic- | ling, was not given. This oversight 


ing, which I sustain, occur about the 
end of confinement; after the bees 
are shut up without light or liberty 
for about five months, as they were 
last winter; nor do such losses occur 
through any disease among the bees, 
but simply for want of food. Some 
bees consume far more food than 
others; and. it is difficult, indeed im- 
possible to test, on this point, before 
winter, the progeny of young queens, 
so as to know the gluttons from those 
more sparing of their winter supplies. 
I have had some colonies which con- 





is «a misfortune, for spring dwind- 
ling is as great an evil as winter 
losses, and the one as difficult to over- 
come as the other. If our colonies are 
not strong, in the beginning of sum- 
mer, when the blossoms appear, then 
our honey harvest will be a failure 
that season, especially in localities 
where fall blossoms are scarce. How 
is this common evil then to be met, is 
a guestion of vast importance to 
many? Numerous remedies are, of 
course, proposed; but many of them 
are worthless. Late fall breeding is 


sumed between 60 and 70 pounds of | good as far as il goes, but early spring 
food during winter, and died of want; | breeding, in my experience, is far bet- 


while others, about the same strength, | ter. 


wintered well aside them without con- 


If young bees are hatching in 
large numbers, just when the hives 


suming a quarter of that amount. | are put on their summer stands ; then 


Nota single tear was shed over the 
grave of those gluttons. 

I highly value and largely indorse, 
the able and interesting articles which 
recently appeared in the JOURNAL 
from the ready pens of Messrs Dadant 
and Heddon; but would not, on any 
account, adopt all their views. To ex- 
clude pollen from the bees during a 
long winter would, in my humble 





there will be no fear of spring dwind- 
ling. But how is this early breeding 
to be produced without an undue ex- 
citement of the bees? Canany one 
tell? Sometimes I have had the 
pleasure of witnessing it without any 
effort on my part to produce it. 
Where bees have plenty of good honey 
and pollen during their confinement, 
and are wintering well, breeding will 





be commenced before the bees can 
with safety be put on their summer 
stands. Deprive the bees of their 
om and this would be impossible. 
When I took out my bees last spring 
(April 10th) I found, to my pleasure, 
that about as many young bees were 
hatched as there were dead in the 
hives, and as large numbers were 
hatching every day, dwindling was 
not perceptible. Iam not prepared to 
say that there is more dwindling in 
spring than in summer or fall. I 
know, we readily speak of the age of 
bees, and fix the number of their 
busy days ; butare we certain that we 
are correct ? Does not excessive labor 
make a beeold? Old age is not the 
only thing that destroys bees. The 
bees that I winter do but little work, 
as our fall blossoms are but scant, 
and the bees having plenty of food in 
their hives, do not expose themselves 
very much in search of those flowers; 
they can, therefore, doa large amount 
of work in spring, after their 5 months 
rest. Of this I am satisfied, that a 
large number of the same identical 
bees that occupy my hives in Septem- 
ber may exist and actjvely labor in 
June the following year, perhaps 
longer. ThisI have frequently proven 
by colonies that lost their queens 
early in spring, when I had none to 
give them. Let a strong colony be 
left without brood or queen when 
honey is abundant in the fields, and 
then we shall witness a greater dwind- 
ling than anything we ever experi- 
enced in spring. The grand remedy 
then for spring dwindling, or rather 
ifs preventive, is early breeding, 
together with prolific queens. To 
have early breeding we must have 
plenty of pollen in our hives, and to 
have prolific queens we must learn to 
distinguish such queens from those 
that are worthless, and should never 
be wintered. 

In drawing my remarks to a close— 
which I fear are already too lengthy— 
let us have a word or two connected 
with the stings of bees. How differ- 
ent the effects produced by the small 
drop of poison attached fo these fine 
weapons! Some men care nothing 
for it, and I have the fortune to be 
of that favored class. Bee stings 
never trouble me, though scores of 
them get to my blood at once, conse- 
quently I use smoke but very seldom, 
If my bees make an attack upon me— 
well, let them do so; for I have been 
in the fault. Something occurred 
that might have been prevented; and 
by their sharp weapons they teach me 
to be more careful in my next visit to 
theirhome. But all are not of this 
class; some have a fearful dread of 
bees, and can only approach a hive 
with trembling, as they know the 
sting pains and_ disligures them. 
But there is still a third class of 
persons who have a greater reason to 
be afraid than those last alluded to, 
for the effects produced on them by a 
single bee sting are most serious and 
alarming. The eyes become bloody, 
suffocation is experienced, coughing 
is produced, vomiting sets in, the 
whole body becomes covered with 
large blisters, and the whole circula- 
tion of the blood is interrupted. All 
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this occurs in less than five minutes, 
and the result, I believe, may be 
fatal, if no aid is given. Can any of 
our numerous correspondents tell us 
Low such cases are to be treated? If 
there be an unfailing remedy, all bee- 
keepers should know it. The only 
remedy familiar to me, consists in the 
use of good brandy for inward stimu- 
lation, together with a cold sponging 
of the body. But a better remedy 
may be in use; if so, let us know it. 
Bruce County, Ont. 


or 


For the American Bve Journal. 


Producing Comb Honey—No. 4. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





After getting our bees all in proper 
condition, and the boxes put on as I | 
have before described, the next thing 
which will be liable to occur will be | 
swarming. After trying all the plans | 
of non-swarming hives given, with | 
no success, I settled down to the con- | 


mediately after swarming, has not 
roven a success with me. Eight 
ays after a swarm has issued from a 
hive 1 open it, and, having ascer- 
tained that a queen has emerged from 
the cell, by finding one open at the 
end, I cut off all the rest and thus 
stop all second swarming. These 
cells thus cut off are placed in nucleus 
hives, if I wish more queens. By 
waiting till the first queen has 
hatched, I have a certain thing when 
the cells are all off, which is not the 
case where all but one cell is taken 
away 4 or 5 days after swarming, for 
the bees will often rear queens from 
the larve there is still in the hive at 
that time, and also the cell thus left 
will often fail to hatch. 

When I think basswood will open 
in about 10 days, I proceed to make 
swarms from all the rest which have 
not swarmed as follows: A hive is 
filled with frames of empty combs 
and placed upon the stand of one of 
these colonies which have not 
swarmed, and all the boxes are taken 


clusion that such a thing did not exist | off and placed thereon, then all the} 
when working for comb honey, and| bees are shaken and brushed off their | 
even if it did, [doubt if as large a| combs of brood and honey, in front of 
yield of honey could be obtained, as| this prepared hive into which they 
by the use of swarming hives. Then| will run as fast as shaken off. Thus 
if we are to use swarming hives the|I have a colony that is ready for “biz” 
question coming next, is, shall we|as soon as the honey harvest comes, | 
make our swarms by dividing or by | as they have the queen, bees and part- 
letting them swarm naturally. Lately | filled boxes all in readiness for work. 
I have used both ways with what} Previous to this, nuclei have been 
seemed to me the best results. It will | started, so that I have plenty of lay- 
be seen that our bees are all in readi- | ing queens to use as I need them. 
ness 15 days before the height of the| I next take all the combs of brood | 





little work will be done in the sec- 
tions, as all apiarists know. This 
taught me a lesson; I hope to profit 
by all such lessons, else why the use 
of learning them. My next will be 
working these boxes so as to get the 
largest yield possible, and taking off 
boxes. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


Eo << -——_—_ 


Farmers’ Home Journal. 
Introducing Queens. 


G. W. DEMAREE. 

Who was the first to discover that 
queen bees could be removed from 
strong colonies, and others introduced 
in their places, I am not able to say; 
nor do I suppose that it is important 
ito know. But that it can be done 
| with as general success as any other 
| important operation that requires 
| skill and patience, [havefully demon- 
istrated to my own satisfaction. I 
have paid particular attention to the 
many slightly differing methods re- 
sorted to, to induce bees to accept of a 
strange queen, and it would really ap- 
pear that every apiarist claims that 
there is something original about his 
plan of proceeding. 

It is worthy of note, however, that 
no matter how you may proceed there 
are certain features about the busi- 
ness thatis essentially common to all 
methods and must be present to in- 
sure general svecess, viz: 1. The 
colony to which a queen is to be in- 





white clover harvest, and where this | 
is the main dependence for honey, all | 
swarming should be done within the | 
next 5 days. In this case swarming 
would have to be done largely by di-| 
vision, but as basswood is my main | 
honey crop, coming about July 5, I do| 
not practice artificial swarming, only 
so far as is necessary to have all 
swarming done ten days before bass- 
wood opens. All swarms issuing 
previous to 15 days before basswood, 
are hived singly in hives containing 
frames of ery ed comb, and in a week 
from time of hiving the boxes are put 
on, in the same manner described be- 
fore. Those issuing the next 5 days 
are hived two swarms in a hive, when 
convenient to do so, and the full com- 
plement of boxes put on at once. If 
not convenient, the new swarm after 
being hived is set on the stand of 
another hive which has not swarmed, 
and such colony changed toa new loca- 
tion, thus securing to the new swarm 
all the field bees from the colony 
moved. Each swarm thus made has 
given them a hive ful: of empty combs 
and the boxes are put on at once. Thus 
it will be seen all the new swarms are 
in splendid condition to take advan- 
tage of the basswood harvest as soon 


from which the bees were brushed, | troduced must be queenless, and free 
except one, arranging them in the| from the influence of those pests 
hive the bees were shaken out of, and | called ‘‘fertile workers.” 2. There 
carry them to the stand of another|should be no sealed queen cells. 3. 


colony which has not swarmed. Next | ‘The queen must be “ introduced ” to 





as it commences. 
Where I hive two swarms together, | 


I take the comb of brood which was 
left out and go to one of the nuclei, 
taking out the frame having the lay- 
ing queen on it, and place the comb 
of brood in its place. ‘Take the frame, 
bees, queen and all, and set it in the 
place left vacant for it when arrang- 
ing the combs of brood. Now put on 
the boxes, and, having all complete, I 


move the colony to a new stand, and | 


set the prepared hive in its place. 
Thus I have a laying queen and 
enough of her own bees to protect 
her, together with a hive filled with 
combs of brood and all the field bees 
from the removed colony. Ina very 
few days these colonies are ready for 
the boxes, and generally make the 
best colonies I have for storing honey. 
The loss of bees to the removed colony 
stops the swarming impulse, and in 
about a week they have so regained 
their loss, that they are ready for the 
boxes again. 

It will be seen my aim has been, in 
using these several plans, to get all 
my bees strong enough to work in the 
boxes (during the best harvest) to ad- 
vantage, and still have none of them 


the queen belonging to one of the old desire to swarm right in the height of 
colonies is let to go back, when such | the best flow of honey. By adopting 


hive is moved to a new location and /a plan called *“ nucleus swarming,” I 
the double swarms set in its place. | once had my bees (after an early divi- 
The old colony losing their queens by | sion) nearly all swarming right in the 
their going with the new swarms, are | height of the honey harvest, by which 
allowed to rear their own queens, as| [ lost at least $500, for swarm they 


(after thoroughly trying the plan of) | would in spite of all I could do, and 





giving each colony a laying queen im-| while the swarming fever is on but 


the bees, 7. e., placed in such a posi- 
tion that the bees can make her ac- 
quaintance without the danger of her 
being attacked by them if they are 
hostile to her at first, as they gen- 
erally are disposed to be. 

There are exceptions, however, to 
all rules. Some colonies will accepta 
istrange queen without any trouble, 
while others will resist in the most 
stubborn and determined manner. 
A prominent writer thinks that there 
is, perhaps, one colony out of a hun- 
dred that cannot be induced to accept 
of a strange queen, but I have never 
met with one that I could not subdue, 
though I have on a few occasions had 
to resort to severe measures to ac- 
complish it. 

The first important thing to learn is 
how to find and remove the queen to 
be superseded. This operation is al- 
ways « puzzle to the novice. In fact, 
I know of no operation, the success of 
which depends so much on practical 
knowledge and an actual practice. I 
doubt very much if it is possible for 
an inexperienced person to hunt up 
and remove a queen from a strong 
colony. But if he will commence to 
yractice on small colonies where the 
bees are few in number, and learn to 
look up the queen, observe her habits, 
etc., he will soon beable to find her in 
any colony. 

In looking up the queen in a stron 
colony, I put an empty hive near a 
hand and commence to remove the 
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frames, one at a time, looking care- 
fully for the queen, setting the trames 
in the empty hive till all have been 
removed ; then look carefully for the 
re among the bees left in the hive. 
f the queen is ng yet discovered 
I return the frame, one at a time, 
looking them over again till I find 
her. I rarely ever fail to find her in 
fifteen minutes of time. 
Christiansburg, Ky. 


Scientific American. 
Parthenogenesis in Bees. 


PROF. C. F. KROEH. 


Recent experiments of the Abbe 
Giotto Ulivi call in question the the- 


ory of parthenogenesis, which is at | 


resent almost universally received 

y bee-keepers and other entomolo- 
gists. Briefly stated, this theory is 
that queens, while yet in the virgin 
state, may lay eggs capable of hatch- 
ing, and that such eggs always pro- 
duce drones. After the queen has 
mated with a drone and stored up the 
spermatic liquid so received in a little 
vesicle, she may lay at will either 
drone or worker eggs, according as 
she does or does not compress this lit- 
tle vesicle at the moment the eggs 
pass it. Some of the evidence on 
which this theory rests may be found 
in an article entitled ‘‘ Modern Bee- 
Keeping, No. IV.,” in the Scientific 
News, November, 1881, page 345. The 
received theory also requires that 
ee and drones can mate only when 

ying, and that the drones perish in 
disengaging themselves because they 
cannot withdraw their organ. 

All this is denied by Ulivi. He con- 
structed flat observation hives, in 
which 3 combs were placed, one above 
the other. The two sides were of 
glass and could be darkened with 
shutters. Each hive was furnished 
with a closed tin portico having glass 
slides and a trap which could be so 
adjusted as to allow or prevent the 
passage of queens and drones. By 
the aid of these hives he performed 
three series of experiments. In the 
first series they were filled with bees, 
stores of honey and pollen, worker 
and drone brood, and queen cells 
sealed and unsealed; in the second 
series the queen celis were left out ; 
and in the third there were no queen 
cells, drones, or drone brood. In none 
of the experiments was a queen put 
into the hive. He then male the fol- 
lowing observations: 

In five hives the queens, without 
leaving the hive, were fertilized and 
laid eggs that hatched into workers 
and drones. 

In four hives he saw the queen 
mount a drone and curve down the 
extremity of her abdomen so as to 
bring it in contact with his virile 
member. This organ was at least 3 
times too thick to be inserted into the 
vulva. Fertilization must, therefore, 
take place by mere touch. Indeed 
the fertilization of small Egyptian 
queens by large Italian drones could 
take place in no other way. 

In two hives newly hatched queens 
were allowed to fly and were captured 





on their return. They brought with 
them the ordinary whitish appendage 
to their abdomen, which has hitherto 
been regarded as the wrenched-off or- 
gan of the drone and the evidence of 
impregnation. On examination under 
the microscope this appendage was 
found to consist of excreta entirely 
soluble in water and containing no 
fleshy filaments. ‘The drones of these 
hives were then imprisoned, and the 
queens returned to their hives. They 
laid eggs regularly, but these eggs 
never hatched. Then the drones were 
liberated in the hives, the queens 
mounted them, and the eggs they laid 
after that, hatched into workers and 
drones. 

In three hives the newly-born 
queens were allowed to fly several 
times until they returned with the 
usual appendage to their abdomen. 
Then they were confined in hives con- 
taining no drones or drone brood. 
One of them did not lay at all. The 
other two laid eggs regularly, but 
these eggs never hatched. The two 
laying queens were then killed and 
examined, and the three nuclei united 
and put away for winter. The survi- 
ving queen never laid an egg. The 
following January she was also found 
dead and examined. In March the 
colony had neither an egg nor adrone, 
although there had been plenty of 
time for a fertile worker to develop if 
there were such a thing. 

It is generally believed that one 
fertilization lasts a queen for life; but 
Ulivi saw three queens that had laid 
fertile eggs refertilize themselves by 
mounting drones. 

He dissected five fertile queens and 
removed mature eggs ready to be laid 
from their oviducts just before they 
passed the spermatic vesicle. These 
he substituted for others that had 
been freshly laid, removing the latter 
to other cells, and isolating both from 
the other eggs in the hives in which 
the experiments were tried. The re- 
moved eggs hatched, but those taken 
from the oviducts did not. Under 
the microscope, 6 days later, they 
showed no embryos nor any indica- 
tion of vitality. 

He isolated queens from drones for 
20 days and dissected them. Their 
spermathecas were empty. 

He caused queens to hatch in cages, 
so as effectually to exclude drones, 
and kept them caged for a long time. 
On dissection their spermathecas 
were found empty. The eggs they 
had laid never hatched. 

He caught queens on their return 
from their so-called wedding flight. 
Although they brought with them 
the whitish appendage supposed to be 
the male organ of the drone, the mi- 
croscope showed their spermathecas to 
be entirely empty. 

He dissected 30 queens just hatched, 
and found their spermathecas empty. 

He captured a young queen imme- 
diately after she had mounted a drone, 
and found her spermathecas distended 
and filled with liquid. 

He concludes that Leuckardt, who 
dissected a drone-laying queen, and 
found no spermatozoa in vesicle, but 
only a clear liquid, erred in pronounc- 
ing her unimpregnated. The clear 





liquid in the spermatheca was nothing 
but drone semen. 

Having had occasion to transfer a 
large number of colonies from old- 
fashioned into movable frame hives, 
he observed that, contrary to the es- 
tablished belief, old queens do not lay 
a disproportionate number of drone 
eggs. They laid fewer eggs than 
young queens, but the number of 
worker eggs greatly exceeded that of 
drone eggs. 

Signor Ulivi, therefore, maintains: 

i. eee are usually fertilized in- 
side the hives. 

2. They are fertilized several times. 

3. Drones are not mutilated in the 
act of copulation. It should have 
been mentioned above that he several 
times examined all the drones in a 
hive in which impregnation had taken 
place, and found none of the drones 
lacerated. 

4. Every egg that hatches into a 
male or a female has been previously 
fecundated with drone semen; hence 
there is no such thing as parthenogen- 
esis in bees- 

5. Every queen whose spermatic 
vesicle is distended and filled with 
any liquid whatever has been fer- 
tilized. 

6. The eggs of a queen that has 
never met a drone will not hatch. 

7. There is no such thing asa fertile 
worker. 

To explain the last conclusion it is 
necessary to add that Ulivi found by 
experiment that fertile eggs will keep 
through the winter and will hatch in 
the spring. Hence some who have 
put away colonies queenless in the 
winter and found brood in them in 
the spring have been deceived into 
believing that a worker had assumed 
maternal duties. 

These experiments and conclusions 
are of the greatest scientific interest 
as well as of practical utility. Ifcon- 
firmed they will entirely revolutionize 
an important branch of the bee-keep- 
er’s industry. The author hopes to 
have an opportunity of testing the 
matter by experiment. Comments 
not supported by experiment would be 
of little value. 

Hoboken, N. J. 


[We are under obligations to sev- 
eral correspondents for sending us 
copies of the foregoing startling arti- 
cle, but had anticipated them by clip- 
ping it from the Scientific American. 
The deductions arrived at by the Abbe 
Giotto Ulivi are certainly astonishing 
in their boldness, and, if even partly 
correct in his conclusions, will not 
only revolutionize long-accepted theo- 
ries, but will open an interesting field 
for experimentation to scientists and 
breeders; if true, fertilization in con- 
finement can be easily and certainly 
accomplished, and the ‘* coming bee” 
will only await the exercise of a little 
persevering patience, and a discrimi- 
nating judgment to determine its most 
desirable features. We advise, how- 
ever—be not too credulous.—ED. ] 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


** Dollar” Queens Again. 


used the words. I was merely antici- 
pating what you might say in reply. I 
will admit, however, that it would 
have been better had I so worded the 
sentence that there could have been 
no mistaking its meaning, but I sup- 
posed that the context would make it 
all clear. 

You say: ‘* But when a ‘tested’ 
queen is bought or sold, it is supposed 
her progeny will prove among the 
best for all desirable qualities, as well 
as possess the ‘three bands,’ which 
are only a ‘test of purity,’ or pure 
mating.” Quite often, when reading 
your editorials, I have found myself 
almost envying you your command of 
language, butif ever you put the right 
word in the right place, it was when 
you used-the word ** supposed ” in the 
above quotation. 

You say that my citation of the 
case of Dr. J. P. H. Brown establishes 
no point, except that the Doctor is an 
honest, conscientious gentleman, etc. 
When H. P. Sayles obtains ‘ dollar” 
queens from Dr. Brown, and these 
queens prove so excellent that Mr. 
Sayles is willing to rear queens from 
them, does not this establish a point, 
fully as much as your mere assertion 
that, ‘‘ we do not believe, among them 
all, there is one who is reckless enough 
to expect to buy asingle queen for $1, 
or 100 queens for $65, which would be 
fit to rear even untested queens 
from ?” You say that ** Dr. B. states 
in his circular that all his queens are 
reared from imported stock. They 

’ 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Mr. Epiror: You say, had I 
copied the sentence entire, it would 
have given the impression that where 
one might economize more, scores of 
prudent breeders would far exceed 
Mr. Salisbury’s expenses; which is 
exactly as I understood the matter; 
and I then asked you to go into de- 
tails, and show in what particulars a 
prudent breeder could be more ex- 
travagant. In reply, you say that 
you have cited several cases where ex- 
perienced and extensive breeders have 
found the cheap-queen traffic unde- 
sirable, which may be true; butit 
does not answer my question; or, 
rather, my simple request has not 
been complied with. 

No, Mr. Editor, you did not use the 
word ‘‘stripes,”’ and I fail to see 
where [I quoted you as using it. Itis 
true that I enclosed the word in quota- 
tion marks, but it was done merely 
to show that I used it in a peculiar 
sense, as is often done when a word is 
used in a new or uncommon manner. 
My reason for employing the word is, 
that I understood that queens were 
usnally tested in regard to the 
“stripes” of their progeny. But let 
us suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that tested queens are tested in re- 
gard to business qualities, what is 





there to prevent a dishonest breeder | are not reared from ‘ dollar’ queens. 


from sending out a non-prolific queen | Where is the breeder of any preten- 





as a tested queen, provided that she | sions or reliability, that does not rear 
produces bees with the requisite num- | his queens from imported mothers, or | 
ber of “stripes ?” If the purchaser | from well-tested home-bred*mothers ? | 
grumbles, he can be told that perhaps | Where is the breeder that rears his | 
she was injured in shipping, or in in- | queens from “dollar” queens, with-| 
troducing, or that his method of|out first thoroughly testing them?) 
management may be defective. or! After a “dollar” queen has been | 
that the yield of honey may not be | tested, and found to bean excellent, 
large enongh,ete. The prolificness of | queen, is she not fit to breed from ? 
a queen is such an indefinite quality.|In other words, does it make any 
To get right down to the bottom of | difference who tests a queen, i. e., the 
this matter, it all depends upon the | breeder, or the purchaser ? 
breeder (this you snbstantially admit,| Again I agree with you, Mr. Editor, 
in your remarks about Dr. Brown); if| when you say: ‘* The bee-keepers of 
the breeder is honest and conscien-| America want the ‘best bee,’ and to 
tious, he will rear queens ina proper | this end all bees should be tested be- 
manner, and will send out only good | fore leaving the hands of the breeder ;” 
queens ; whilea dishonest breeder will | but I do not agree with you in think- 
cheat his customers, if he can; and it | ing that all, oreven a majority, of the 
makes little difference whether said | so-called ‘tested’? queens are tested 
customers buy ‘ dollar” or‘‘tested ” | for their ‘* best business qualities.” 
queens. I have recently written to 
several of the leading queen-breeders, REPLY TO BB. SALMSURE. 

Mr. Salisbury, you say that ‘ the} 





asking them if their *‘ dollar” or un- 


cies, I donot know that it isanybody’s 
business but your own. ou say 
that I know, as well as any of us 
(from reports made on glucose), that 
it is inferior and unhealthy food, com- 
pared with good granulated or coffee 
A sugar, or honey. Mr. 8., you know, 
as well as any of us, ‘“‘from reports 
made,” that there are different grades 
of grape sugar, that some grades are 
impure, while others are semen | 
pure. It was the best quality that 
used. I used it only one season, and 
probably shall never use it again; 
simply because I have doubts as to 
whether it is any cheaper, in the end, 
than the best granulated cane sugar. 
You say that it (grape sugar) was 
hard on the constitutions of the em- 
bryo queens. How do you know that 
it was? Did you ever rear queens by 
feeding grape sugar, or do you merely 
** guess” how it would operate ? The 
queens reared when I was feeding 
grape sugar were as fine looking, as 
prolific, and as long-lived as any that 
I have ever owned. But, for argu- 
ment’s sake, let us suppose that [ had 
fed coffee A sugar, and, still further, 
let us suppose that I had found it 
necessary to feed the same number of 
pounds as I did of grape sugar, this 
would have increased my expenses 
only $24, and there would yet have re- 
mained a large profit. 

You seem to intimate that, in order 
to make a good showing, I purposely 
estimated my surplus honey and ‘in- 
crease of colonies at a high figure. 
Did I not explicitly state that the 
figures given werea bona fide account ? 
By the way, you have not yet told 
us whether the balance sheet that you 
gave is real or imaginary. My honey 
was sold at home for 15 cents per lb., 
and my bees were also sold at home, 
at $7 per colony; but, as all queen- 
breeders might not be so fortunate, 
let us again suppose, for the sake of 
argument, that the honey was sold 
for 10 cents a pound, and the bees at 
$5 a colony: this would reduce the 
profits $38. To this add the $24 that 
we supposed my expenses would have 
been increased had I fed coffee A 
sugar, and we have a total of $62, and 
yet the profits are $140.80. ce? 
Mr. S., you do not suppose that I would 
resort to deception in order to sus- 
tain an argument? I care not one 
iota which one of us “ gets the best 
end of the argument” if we only ar- 
rive at the truth. When I mentioned 


'that I used grape sugar, I felt quite 


certain that, if you did reply, the 


tested queens were reared ina differ- 
ent manner from their tested queens, 
and if they considered their tested 
queens superior to their untested 
queens, except that they knew how 
the tested queens were mated. They 
all agreed in saying that their queens 
were all reared in exactly the same 





manner, and that they did not con- 
sider their tested queens superior, ex- 
cept that they were known to be purely 
mated ; or, in other words, they tested 
their queens in regard to “ stripes,” 
and nothing more. If necessary, I 
‘can give the names of these breeders. 
_ Inusing the words“ hybrid queens,” 
in the third paragraph, I did not in- 





tend to convey the idea that you had 


advocates of untested queens rely but | burden of your reply would be “gra 
little upon their own arguments.” | sugar,” “glucose,” ‘‘cheap food,” 
Did I not give my own experience as|etc. How easily I could have avoided 
an argument ? |mentioning what it was that I used 
No, Mr. 8., I am not a sloven, and | for feed, but these arguments do the 
neither am I stingy,and I do like to most good when they bring out facts. 
see a neat advertisement. just the; You say that I acknowledge that I 
same as I like to see a neatly dressed | allowed nothing for time spent in rear- 
individual; but I do not like to see a) ing queens. Did I not say: “ But if 
person =. dressed, neither doI}I should deduct $160 for my labor, do 
see any great beauty in a spread eagle | you not see that there would yet bea 
advertisement. In my opinion, a| good profit?’ Farther on I said: “If 
plain, neat, straightforward advertise- | I deduct $160 for my labor, my profits 
ment is fully as artistic as one of the | would average about $10 per colony, 
spread eagle style. If you prefer dis-| each year.” That there yet remained 
P ayed advertisements to having the} a good profit, after deducting a proper 
alance upon the right side of the ledg- | amount for labor, you simply ignore. 
er, and you can afford such indulgen- | You also * slip” over that part of my 
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article where I show the extravagance 
of some of the items in your balance 
sheet., ‘* 500 cages, $50 ;”’ ** lamp nur- 
sery and oil, $7.” If the figures in 
these two iterhs were reduced to a 
reasonable amount, the laugh would 
be upon the other side of your face. 

Again = say: “It maydofora 
man of leisure, or boys that have 
nothing else to do, but preposterous 
for a man of experience, with a family 
to maintain and children to educate.” 
Under which of these heads, Mr. S., 
do youclass yourself? I havea wife 
and three children to maintain ; this I 
do, principally, by rearing ‘* dollar ”’ 
queens; is not one such fact as this 
worth more than column after column 
of theory and argument ? 


_ CORRECTIONS: Words left out, and 
improper punctuation, make nonsense 
of the fore part of the second para- 
graph, in my article on page 183; it 
should read as follows: ‘* You speak 
of breeders making a specialty of 
tested queens, and availing them- 
selves of the untested feature to work 
off worthless trash. What is there to 
hinder a breeder from working off 
worthless trash in filling orders for 
tested queens, provided, that the 
‘worthless trash’ produces bees with 
the requisite number of ‘ stripes ?’” 

In my illustrations of buying * dol- 
lar,” *‘ warranted,” and ‘ tested” 
queens, (see third paragraph, same 
article and page) the ‘* warranted”’ 
queens were not mentioned; I pre- 
sume that it was a compositor’s mis 
take. By the way, Mr. Editor, you 
did not say which jot of queens you 
thought would be the best. 

Rogersville, Mich. 

[Our correspondent very concisely 
and fairly sums up the whole gist of 
this controversy with us in his seventh 
paragraph above, as follows: 

Again I agree with you, Mr. Editor, 
when you say: ‘* The bee-keepers of 
America want the ‘best bee,’ and to 
this end all bees should be tested be- 
fore leaving the hands of the breeder;” | 
but I do not agree with you in think- | 
ing that all, or even a majority, of the | 
so-called ** tested ” queens are tested 
for their ‘‘ best business qualities.” 

The third paragraph frankly ad- 
mits his quotation was only in antici- 
pation of what we might say, and, of 
course, the argument, we suppose is 
lost until we are prepared to make 
the assertions which they may cover. 

He admires our ingenuous manner 
of using the ‘“‘ right word in the right 


place,” and again agrees with us, as | 


is evident upon reading his fourth 
paragraph. 

The interrogatory in the first para- 
graph was not answered, simply be- 





cause a difference in opinion or judg- 


: — 
ment of different breeders, would in-| Syrian bees at pleasure. 


while another might suppose cheap 
queens good enough to rear cheap 
queens from~ We have had no expe- 
rience in rearing cheap queens for the 
market, but the evidence of expe- 
rienced breeders is cumulative that 
they could not make it remunerative. 

The second paragraph scarcely re- 
quires notice, notwithstanding its 
length. He admits that we did not 
stick for stripes; we in turn admit it 
is possible for queen-breeders to be 


deceptive, and all must admit it savors | 


much of free advertising for cheap 
queen dealers. 

His fifth paragraph is summed up 
in the last three lines, and we answer, 
“no.” 

And while there is no difference of 
opinion between us on the general is- 
sue, as quoted, we can scarcely ap- 
preciate the necessity for continuing 
these lengthy discussions, where the 
last word will be gained only by an 
ingenious ‘‘ play upon words.” 

With the future we leave the deter- 
mination of the verdict as to ‘** dollar” 
queens, as we have no wish to prolong 
these wordy discussions. In general 
they become mere individual contests, 
productive of no good, and detracting 
from the general interest of the BEE 
JOURNAL. While we gladly welcome 
all correspondence which has a ten- 
dency to develop scientific bee- keep- 
ing or inculcate progressive ideas, we 
cannot but deplore the tendency to 
weary the reader with personal expla- 
nations or illogical arguments.—ED. } 


——$—- — 
For the American Bee Journal 
Holy Land or Syrian Bees. 


E. A. THOMAS. 


As there are many bee-keepers who 
are anxious to hear how the work of 
testing the Holy Land or Syrian bees 
progresses, I will give the result of 
my experience with them. I have 
given these bees a pretty careful 
study during the past season, and I 
find them possessed of so many re- 
markable qualities that I shall con- 
tinue the work of testing them, be- 
lieving that they will one day be 
proved a valuable race. 

I will speak first of the disposition 
of these bees. Some attribute them 
with having a very ferocious disposi- 
tion, while others speak of them as 
being equally as mild as the Italians. 
I wish to add my testimony on the 


side of the latter, having always found | 


them easy to handle; indeed, with 
roper care, I can manipulate my 
I do not 


duce one to be more lavish where | doubt but that many have been_trou- 


another would be more economical, 


| bled with what they call pure Syrian 


and vice versa; as, one might pay high | 


bees, but I am inclined to believe 
that they have a little Cyprian blood 


prices for good stock to rear from,|in them. I think I have as pure 


Syrian bees as can be found inthe 
country, and after giving them a long 
and thorongh trial, I find that the two 
races, although resembling each other 
in many points, are entirely different 
as regards their disposition. Although 
I am not discussing the merits of 
the Cyprians, I will say here that I 
have not found them as desirable a 
race as I expected, chiefly on account 
of the difficulty in handling them ; 
but I wish to experiment further be- 
fore I come to any definite decision in 
regard to them. 

. Syrian bees, although not near 
as docile as my Italians, may be 
handled with impunity, and I never 
take any unusual pains in manipulat- 
ing them; and I do not believe that 
pure Syrian bees will give any one 
any trouble in this respect. I am 
aware that this testimony conflicts 
with that of many who have tried 
them, but it is my honest, unpreju- 
diced opinion, formed after a long 
and thorough test of the bees in ques- 
tion. 

The Syrian bees are inclined to 
build but little drone comb. This will 
not enhance their value in the eyes 
of the most of us, but to those who do 
not use comb foundation it might 
prove a valuable quality ; and founda- 
tion has not come into universal use 

et, by any means, and many only use 
it for starters. 

Another remarkable point about 
these bees is, that they seem to be 
impervious to the attacks of robbers, 
defending their home with a vigor 
and energy that is truly surprising. 
Last season after the honey flow had 
ceased, and the robbers were on the 
alert for mischief, I opened a Syrian 
colony and kept it open until the rob- 
|bers swarmed around so thick that 
| they almost hid the hive from view, 
‘and then closed it and left them to 
| tight the invaders alone, determined 
| to see if it was possible for them to 
|get robbed. Great was my surprise— 
for | certainly expected to be obliged 
to interfere in ordertosave the colony 
—to see the bees clearing out the hive 
of robbers, nothing daunted at the 
invading host; such fighting I never 
saw on an alighting board of a hive, 
and it was not long before they had 
driven the last robber away and were 
basking in the sun as quietly as be- 
fore they were disturbed. I opened 
Syrian colonies after that at all times 
of day without fear of the robbers, 
and I have never yet had a colony 
robbed out, although working on them 
sometimes until I was driven away. 
It is handy to have such bees when 
one is in a hurry and cannot wait for 
robbers to cool down. 

Another remarkable quality about 
these bees is, that they are very 
judicious about going out in unsuit- 
able weather. This must recommend 
them to those who are troubled with 
spring dwindling, and who have not 
the time or patience to prevent it. 
(See BEE JoURNAL for March 9, 1881, 
page 75). We might infer from this 
characteristic that the Syrian bees 
were lacking in ambition, in which 
case this point would be against them 
rather than in their favor. I gave 
some attention to this point last sea- 
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son, and found noreason to form such 
an opinion, but as I wish to test the 
matter further, I will leave the ques- 
tion open, as far as I am concerned. 


Nearly all who have tested these 
bees agree that the queens are very 
rolific, and I can say that such has 

en my own experience with them ; 
and not only have I found them 
wonderfully prolific, but very late 
breeders, a quality which all will ap- 
preciate, as 7 aes | the colony 
with young, vigorous bees to with- 
stand the long, cold winter. 

While, at the present writing, I 
have every reason to regard the Syr- 
jans as a valuable race, I may, after 
further experimenting with, and 
studying their habits, discover traits 
of character which will lead me to 
change my mind; but of this thing I 
am certain, that if they prove equal 
to the Italians in other respects, they 
will certainly excel as breeders. 

Coleraine, Mass. 


—_——_—_———_» << © <—_____- 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Florida as a Location for Bees. 


T. S. ROYS. 

Florida, the land of flowers—the 
land of white sand, swamps, and alli- 
gators, would, [ think, be equally ap- 
propriate. lI write these lines sitting 
in my room with three large windows 
open and the mercury at 89° in the 
shade. The busy bees have been at 
work upon the fragrant orange blos- 
soms beneath my windows for the 
past three weeks. We have experi- 
enced a very warm season in Florida. 
I landed in the State on Dec. 26 last, 
and there have been but very few days 
up to the present when the mercury 
has ranged lower than 70° F. I 
noticed an enquiry in the JOURNAL 
a short time ago from parties who 
were contemplating coming to this 
State to reside, relative to its honey 
resources, etc. My observations have 
only extended to the peninsular por- 
tion of the state, and from what I 
know of that, would say don’t come 
here to go into the bee business. I 
ain something of a beeasticus myself, 
and know whereof I speak, and my 
advice to any and everyone coming to 
this State with a view to settle, would 
be to look thoroughly before you leap. 
Too much cannot be said in its favor 
aS a Winter resort or climate, but in 


almost every other particular it has 
2 exaggerated. Orange | 
culture is the chief, pursuit, and I do. 


been terribly 
hot know but I might say the only one 
of any importance, and always will be. 
Fertilizers are in good demand. 

The JouRNAL has been received 
regularly, notwithstanding my migra- 
tory habits. I observe that the great 
guns are playing away at one another 
and also at the cause of bee dysentery, 

larrhea, etc. These friendly discus- 

Slons are all very good and are often 
the vehicles of much valuable infor- 
Mation, progress and improvement. 

ut it seems to me that the theories 


advocated from time to time as to the | 


Cause of bee dysentery in winter, or 
at least the most of them, are so far 








| 


from being the true cause that I can- 
not refrain from making a few re- 
marks upon the subject. 


In order to bring the said theories be- 
fore the mind’s eye I shall have to 
enumerate some of them. The first 
that came under my observation was 
bacteria as being the cause. This 
seems to me to be purely imaginary, 
and entirely without foundation ; and 

think we had better discard it 
entirely. 

The second cause is pollen. From 
my observations in wintering bees, 
pollen is no more the cause of dysen- 
tery than propolis. They are both 
very esential requisites to successful 
wintering. 

The third theory is ‘‘ breeding in 
winter.” This is a greater mistake 
than either of the others. The colo- 
nies that breed the most, will inva- 
riably be the best and strongest on the 
first day of May; and those that are 
the strongest at that date, will be the 
most profitable. 

For several winters I conducted a 
regular system of experiments to dis- 
cover some means of getting my bees 
to breed more while in winter quar- 
ters. I found they would commence 
breeding regularly about Jan. 1 to 10, 
and that they would as regularly stop 
about Feb. 20 to March 1, and would 
not recommence until put out of the 
winter quarters. This abnormal con- 
dition is usually the cause of spring 
dwindling, desertion, ete. 


The fourth and last theory that I 
will enumerate is ‘‘ starvation.”’ This 
is about as serious a state of affairs as 
could possibly exist without coupling 
any other fatality with it. Beesina 
starving condition will sometimes 
soil the combs with excrement, par- 
ticularly if in a cold, damp atmos- 
phere, but is never the cause of dysen- 
tery in the general meaning of the 
term. Bees kept in special deposi- 
tories are apt to be kept too quiet or 
dormant. This I attribute toa lack 
of vital air or oxygen, and if the 
temperature is raised and fresh air ad- 
mitted they will quickly revive, and 
resume the low, cheerful hum of happy 
industry, ete. 


Cold is the primary cause of bee 
dysentery in winter. All of the other 
causes or conditions as set forth in 
your valuable paper during the last 
few months, and not herein enumer- 
ated, are secondary in their nature 
and tend to aggravate the disease, but 
never produce it. Itis always trace- 
able to too low a degree of tempera- 
ture in some way or form. I have 
verified the truth of this fact to my 
entire satisfaction. 


I am well aware that since the in- 
troduction of the broad, shallow hive, 
that there has been much serious 
trouble experienced in wintering bees. 
In fact it is almost impossible to win- 
ter out-of-doors successfully in this 
form of hive; and those wintered in 
special depositories, as a_ general 
thing, have fared but little better. 
The former usually perish in the 
middle of the winter, while the latter 
are apt to dwindle away and come to 
naught, soon after being set out. 

Jacksonville, Fla., March 23, 1882. 





Local Convention Directory. 


1882. Time and Place of Meeting. 
April 15—Northern Ohio, at Norwalk, O. 
8S. F. Newman, Sec. 


19, 20—Tuscarawas and Muskingum Valley, 
at Coshocton, O. 
J. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 


Southeastern Mich., at Jackson, Mich. 
J. H. Murdock, Sec., Dexter, Mich. 


25—Texas State, at McKinney, Texas. 
Wm. R. Howard, Sec. 


26, 27,—Western Mich, at Grand Rapids. 
W. M.S. Dodge, Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 


26, 27—Western Michigan, at Grand Rapids. 
Wm. M. 8. Dodge, Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 


27—Kentucky Union, at Eminence, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky. 


2,3 -Eastsrn N. Y. Union, at Cobleskill, N. Y. 
C. Quackenbush, Sec., Barnesville, N. Y. 


11—Champlain Valley, at Middlebury, Vt. 
T. Brookins, Sec., East Shoreham, Vt. 
16—N. W. Ll. and S. W. Wis., at Rock City, Ill. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Ill. 


25—lowa Central, at Winterset. Lowa. 
Henry Wallace, Sec. 


{2 In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





tj" The Central Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet April 
20, at Lansing, in the Capitol building. 
Programme.—President’s annual ad- 
dress, Rev. J. Ashworth; bee hives 
and tixtures, E. W. Wood; Cyprian 
bees, J. Harper; the coming bee, 
Prof. A. J. Cook; care of old combs, 
Stephen C. Perry. 
Rev. J. ASHWORTH, Pres. 
g@ A special meeting of the West- 
ern Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, will be held in Supervisors’ 
Hall, Grand Rapids, Mich., *Wednes- 
day and Thursday, April 26 and 27, 
1882. Wm. M.S. Dopag, Sec. 





| The spring meeting of the North- 
lern Ohio Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Norwalk, O., on Satur- 
| day, April, 15, 1882. 
S. F. NEwMAN, Sec. 


t= The Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at Eminence, Ky., 
on the 27th day of April, 1882. A full 
attendance is very much desired. as 
important business will be transacted. 
G. W. DEMAREE, Sec. 
Christiansburg, Ky. 


g The semi-annual meeting of the 
Tuscarawas and Muskingum Valley 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention, will be held 
in the Town Hall at Coshocton, O., on 
April 19 and 20, commencing at 10 a. 
m. A cordial invitation is extended 
to bee-keepers every where. 

J. A. BUCKLEW, Sec., Clarks, O. 


gt The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention will hold its meeting at 
Judge W. H. Andrews’ Apiary, at 
‘McKinney, Texas, April 25, 1882. 
| Wa. R. HOWARD, Sec. 
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Colorado Farmer. 
Bee-Culture in Colorado. 





The following is an _ address 
read before Loveland Farmer’s In- 
stitute, Feb. 17, 1882, by Mr. J. 
MeMillan: The subject assigned me 
on the present occasion is one of im- 
portance ; second to none investigated 
at this Institute except water. It is 
one on which much might be said 
with profit. For several reasons I 
shall be brief and will only speak of 
that part of bee-culture that I think 
is adapted to the wants of this coun- 
try. I will examine the subject under 
three heads: Ist. Will it pay? 2d. 
Can [ succeed in the business? 3d. 
The management of bees. 

As a prelude, we take it for granted 
that nearly everybody is fond of 
honey, and would like to have it if 
they could without too much trouble. 
Ah, there it is—trouble! Now, I 
want to tell you at the start, you can- 
not have as good a thing as honey is 
without some trouble. 

** Will it pay ?” is, I presume, an in- 
quiry in the minds of almost every 
person here to-day. Whether it will 
pay or not depends entirely upon cir- 
cumstances. If you get some bees 
and put them in a hollow log or a 
square box, leaving them to take care 
of themselves, being exposed to the 
ravages of insects and all kinds of 
weather, it won’t pay. You might 
just as well expect to succeed in farm- 
ing with the old wooden plow, drag 
your seed in with a brush, reap your 

arvest with a hook, thresh your grain 
out with a flail, clean out the chaff 
with a sheet, go to mill on a horse, 
with grain in one end of the sack and 
arock in the other, as to expect to 
make it pay by keeping bees in a hol- 
low log or square box. One of the 
most essential things in order to make 
it pay is good stock—strong colonies 
of pure Italians or hybrids. There is 
but little difference in their working 
qualities. I prefer the pure Italians; 
they are easier managed, and can 
work on some flowers that the others | 
cannot. When any branch of busi- | 
ness pays its way and a net profit | 
equal to the usual rates of interest, it | 
is considered a paying business. [| 
I submit a statement which makes a} 
better showing for the little busy bee 
than common interest. 

The first of last May I bought 2 col- | 
onies of Italian bees. When on their | 
stands ready for work, they cost me 
about as follows : 


Two hives (each, $12.00)............... $24.00 














| eres 12.50 
NE 0.005- 00. ccnasecaroenoased $36.50 
By honey, 259 pounds, @ 25 cents..... $ 64.75 
By five swarmings ($12.00 each)...... 60.00 
PD KAbdtetieoes chbetbs ennacrseces $124.75 
PMN n.. euevennesepioesces Uedncese 36.50 
$ 88.25 


The above shows a net profit of 
about 240 per cent. 

The second inquiry by several is, 
**Can I succeed ?” 

I take it for granted that what one 
Se samy has done others may, all things 

ing equal. If you will study the 





nature of bees, and become acquain- 


them as you would your horses, cat- 
tle or sheep, I can see no reason why 
you should mot succeed. 

If our cattle or sheep men would 
treat their stock like many persons do 
their bees, they would soon quit the 
business. 

The first and one of the most im- 
— things in the management of 

ees is a good hive. What I mean by 
a good hive is one that has movable 
comb frames, convenient ‘in its con- 
struction and durable in its make-up. 
They may differ in form, but those 
three points every hive should have. 
It is better for all the hives in the 
apiary to be alike, so you can divide 
and change frames from one hive to 
another. [ would recommend divid- 
ing for increase, instead of swarming; 
not so apt to lose bees. But don’t go 
too fast. From three to six times is 
enough, if you want to keep your bees 
healthy and strong. 

You need a one-and-a-half or two 
story hive for taking honey, either in 
boxes or with an extractor. I have 
not found it protitable to take much 
honey from the brood chamber. Be 
sure and leave plenty of honey in the 
brood chamber, or near it, for winter 
—- 

3ees should have shade in summer, 
and comfortable quarters in winter. I 
do not think anything more is needed 
here in winter than a tight board 
house, with an opening for bees to 
pass out when they want to. But be 
sure and keep the snow and ice out of 


| the lower part of the hives,so the bees 


will not smother. 

Last, but not least, in the manage- 
ment of bees, is bee pasture. Nature 
has furnished this country with some 
of the finest honey plants I have ever 
got acquainted with. The two most 
prominent I have noticed in the past 
season, was the cleoma and the core- 
opsis. 


successfully, if farmers and gardeners 
would scatter the seed where there is 
moisture. White clover and migno- 
nette would grow here in many places 
if the seed were sown, but the natural 
resources for honey will not be ex- 
hausted for some time to come. A 
majority of the native flowers furnish 
honey or pollen, besides many trees. 
Every acre of land brought under 


cultivation adds resources to bee 
range. There is no necessity for 


California or Utah honey being 
brought here to supply our markets 
when we have plenty right at our 
doors, if we will only gather it in. 
Within a radius of five miles from the 
center of Loveland, during the past 
season, there was ten thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of honey lost for want of 
bees to gather it, and of a quality 
that will compare favorably with the 
honey of any country. 

Mr. Washburn: How do you divide 
a colony ? 

Mr. McMillan: I would makea new 
colony about the Ist of May, though 
much depends on circumstances and 
season. Some years I can divide 
more than others, as. for instance. 
last year, I commenced earlier and 
divided oftener. Whenever drones 


ted with their habits, and attend to| begin to make their appearance I di- 


There is quite a variety of | 
honey plants that may be grown here | 





vide. Some say to wait until queen 
cells are formed, but you can divide 
sooner. I havetwo ways of dividing. 
Ist. Take half the frames from a 
well filled hive and place in an empt 
one. Might take more than half. 
2d. Take one frame each from eight 
hives and place in new hive. Let 
them alone and they will rear a queen, 
Both plans are successful. Don’t di- 
vide your bees too much. I did mine 
the first year and by fall had a big 
showing, but in the spring I could 
not — a bit. 

Mr. Washburn: In the second 
method, does it make any difference 
what frames you take ? 

Mr. McMillan: Yes; do not take 
outside frames, for they are notas 
sure to contain enough young bees, 
larve and eggs as those nearer the 
center. 

Mr. Sprague: Can bees be reared 
with success 8,000 feet above sea 
level ? 

Mr. MeMillan: As a rule, where- 
ever flowers bloom and seeds mature, 
bees can exist. The only difficulty 
would be in winter. I think bees 
could exist in the mountains. 

Mr. Hollowell: Will bees remain 
in thenew hive? Won’t they go back? 

Mr. MeMillan: They will stay. In 
moving frames from one hive to an- 
other a number of old bees will be 
moved tonew hives. These bees will, 
for the most part, stay with the hive 
and care for the younger ones. 

Mr. Cole: Price of your hive ? 

Mr. MeMillan: About$3.50, painted 
and in good shape. Some say that 
bees are neat and prefer nicely painted 
hives to any other—will do much bet- 
ter there. But paint vour hives, at 
any rate ; they will last longer. 

Mr. Hinman: What is the length 
of life of a worker bee ? 

Mr. MeMillan: Cannot give this 
from my own observation. But they 
live 25 to 30 days. After a bee leaves 
the hive and goes to work it soon 
works itself out. 

Mr. Hinman: Must not bees kept 
over winter have a place to breed? 
Would not theswarm otherwise cease 
to exist ? 

Mr. MeMillan: There is such a 
thing as their raising young bees dur- 
ing the winter ; but bees go into a cer- 
tain state and live longer in that state 
than under ordinary circumstances. 
It is best not to meddle with them in 
the fall. Let them fill their hives with 
honey in the fall, and they will come 
out all right in the spring. I tried 
taking partof the honey away from 
some of my bees one fall and left the 
rest as they had provided for winter. 
Those I made room for came out 
bad shape in the spring. You can be 
too anxious with your bees. Give 
your bees a chance and they will suc- 
ceed. 


t= The Champlain Valley Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold their sem!- 
annual meeting at Middlebury, Vt., 
May 11, 1882. T. Brookins, Sec. 








«= Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so by paying the difference. 
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‘Wistaria Blossoms.—Herewith you 
will find some blossoms of the wis- 
taria, which has been in bloom for 


some time. It is a rapid climber, and 
looks so beautiful, and seems to give 
my bees so much pleasure, I cannot 
resist the temptation to send you a 
couple of clusters. We _ have the 
finest prospect for a good honey yield 
that we have ever had, I think. 
JAMES A. AUSTIN. 
Huntsville, Ala., March 31, 1882. 


[The flowers are very pretty, and 
nothing is more attractive than a 
wistaria vine in full bloom.—ED.] 





The Hive I Use.—I have had con- 
siderable experience in bee-keeping, 
and have tried quite a number of dif- 
ferent hives, but was not suited with 
them. I have gotten up a hive of my 
own—a double-wall, sawdust hive. 
My smallest hive measures inside 
20x14 inches, by 14 deep. The frames 
are 1346 inches canada. both ways, 
and 1244 inside, making it a square 
frame, and will hold 9 of the small 
section boxes. These hives are nailed 
on strips, of scantling 22 or 24 inches 
long, 2x2%4, forming the hollow wall 
for sawdust, and extending down for 
legs to stand on, allowing the air to 
pass underneath the hive to prevent 
alldampness. I have some of those 
hives 40 inches long, with two en- 
trances, intended for two colonies, 
with partition between. In some of 





dustrious little bee has to keep close 
at home these windy days. I am just 
beginning with bees—have three colo- 
nies which I bought this spring at $6 
per colony. They are in the improved 
champion hive, and are in good con- 
dition at present. 1 am a subscriber 
for the BEE JOURNAL, hence I come 
to its columns for information. The 
bees glue some of the frames to the 
lid of the hive, and in removing it 
they sometimes fall an inch or more, 
causing quite a commotion among 
them, now how can this trouble be 
righted ? W. H. MARTIN. 
Falls City, Neb., April 3, 1882. 


[Use a cotton or woolen blanket on 
top the frames, and clean the lid of 
the hive free from wax, so there will 
be none to stick it fast to the blanket. 
There should be just 3g of an inch 
space between the top bars of the 
frames and the lid, if you use no 
blanket. and the bees will not be so 
apt to bridge between.—ED.] 





Dollar Queens Again. —In discussing 
a subject of such vital importance to 
the bee-keepers of our country, I was 
in hopes that the truth would shine 
brighter than the almighty dollar. 
In natural swarming I never saw more 
than 5 queen cells designed by the 
worker bees to become perfect moth- 
ers; 3istherule. All the rest are in- 
ferior, and the queen-breeder that 
does not know this, does not know 
how to doit. How often do we hear 
the queen-breeder boast that he can 
get 20 to 30 fine queen cells built in 
one nucleus? I suppose such breed- 
ers must know how to do it, for they 
often remove the cells from the nu- 


these I have single colonies filling up| cleus, and graft in more larve for 
the whole space. I find I receive the another batch, in which case rarely | I said. Weare now pretty well agreed 
most profit from these strong colonies. | more than one cell receives attention | only I must say that the experience of 
Ihave frequently wintered these on|enough to become more than half | the most skillful hardly warrants me, 


18 combs. 
my frames, leaving 34 of an inch be- 
tween the board 
hives all have doors at each end, sob 


and frames. My | 


I use a honey-board over | queen and half worker. 


A MICHIGAN BREEDER. 


What Shall I do with Them.—I have 








Net Weight.—Is it customary to in- 
clude the weight of the can with the 
honey—that is, 10 lbs. or less, a8 the 
case may be, to weigh 10 lbs. honey 
and all, at so much per lb.; or is the 
tin deducted as tare? Please answer 
in the BEE JOURNAL. 

Tiverton, Ont. A SUBSCRIBER. 


[We do not know what practice 
prevails, where tin cans are not 
labeled, but would imagine, if we 
bought from a reliable dealer, he 
would give us 10 lbs. net weight, if we 
inquired for 10 lbs. of honey. When 
labeled, the label generally states the 
net weight of contents, and the can or 
pail is charged for extra, or an addi- 
tion made to price of noney to cover 
the cost of the tin. In selling comb 
honey, the section box is charged in 
the weight of honey, because it saves 
to the purchaser its cost in dripping 
and waste honey, which would other- 
wise occur if the comb was cut to ac- 
commodate with a small amount.— 
ED.] 


At Last We Agree.—I must thank 
Mr. Briggs for his manly and public 
confession of the soundness of my 
bacteria-pollen theories, as given in 
the BEE JOURNAL of March 29, page 
198, wherein he says, “if pollen or 
honey is fermented or turned sour (bac- 
terious), then it becomes unnatural, 
and, consequently unhealthy ;” and 
also, for stating in regard to excessive 
pollen-eating when confined, *‘this in- 
sufficient and unnatural food produces 
enormous distension of the abdomen, 








and diarrhea ; and all these causes re- 
sulted in death.” That is just what 


| the champion of Mr. Briggs’ opinions, 
| in believing that already the problem 


‘of ‘‘ wintering bees is as simple as 
| wintering stock of any other kind.” 


using a glass instead of a partition | two colonies in movable frame hives. |I have enjoyed Mr. Briggs’ attempts 
board, I can at any time see how they | started without foundation. The bees|at some of the smart hits that Mr. 





arecoming on. The honey-board has} have built the combs every way ex- 

a square piece to lift out of the center, | cept straight with the frames. What 

dx8inches. Over this I put a piece of | shall I do with them? My _ bees 

canvas, and then cover over all with | brought in pollen yesterday, for the 

sawdust. The bottom of the hive is | first time this season. 

hollow and filled the same as the sides. | ; H. J. NORTHRUP. 

The ends between the doors and bees Lansingburgh, N. Y., April 4, 1882. 

Ihave not filled in the summer time, | ce a 

on account of the observing glass. | [Artificially swarm them on good 
Benmiller, Ont. P. FisHer. | foundation, as described on page 210, 


| of last week’s BEE JOURNAL, 3d para- 


ynetes ga a ne | graph, 
e past we have had a succession of | ; ’ " , 
small’ hurricanes of about the second | in bloom. Then trim out and save 
magnitude, in this locality. On last | What brood you can.—ED.] 
Saturday the wind blew a furious gale 
from the southwest, and to-day (Mon- 
day) it has been repeated again with 








First Swarm Reported.—Had the 
first swarm for the season to-day—full 

doubled violence, filling the air) Italians, and the largest [ think Lever 
With a cloud of dust and dirt, and do-|saw. Bees are beginning well. The 
ing considerable damage to fall break-| hives are full of honey from fruit 
ing, drifting it in places like snow. It| bloom, and I am extracting to make 
8 very dry here now, and a good rain | room for the queens. My 30 colonies 
Would be welcomed by all. The peach | are just as strong as they well can be. 
trees are in bloom nicely, and the | The prospect now is certainly encour- 
cherries and plums will soon be out | aging. F. N. WILDER. 
With their robes of white; but thein-| Forsyth, Ga., March 25, 1882. 








3d column, as soonas fruit is | Y 


Clarke speaks of. JAMES HEDDON. 


Dowagiac, Mich. 





Bees in Massachusetts. —March 28th 
being a nice day, with mercury at 55° 
in the shade, I thought I would look 
at my bees—25 colonies. They areall 
in nice shape, with plenty of bees and 
stores; were bringing in natural pol- 
len at that date for the first time. 
That is just 3 days earlier than last 
ear. I have been watching them 
close every warm day to see which 
colony brought in pollen first, but, to 
my surprise, I found every colony 
commenced the same day. I send you 
a blossom of spider plant, to show we 
can have them quite early here. But 
we have had it growing in the house 
all winter. D. 8. BASSETT. 

Farnumsville, Mass. 





Bringing in Pollen.—My bees are 
bringing in natural pollen to-day—15 
days earlier than they did last year. 

W. C. GILLETTE. 

Le Roy, N. Y., April 3, 1882. 
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Paint for Hives.—I prepared for 
winftr 82 colonies ; all of themare now 
living and very populous. Have 
drones flying, and some colonies seem 
to work almost as busy as though it 
were June, and right in the honey 
season. Theyare working on willows 
and maples. Ihave about 100 hives 
that ought to be painted; can you 
give me a formula of cheap paint that 
would answer the purpose, and still be 
durable. J. Rupy ROEBUCK. 
Burton City, O. 


[If you wish to paint them white, 
nothing is better than white lead and 
boiled linseed oil. If you mix it your- 
self, the cost will be about 8 cents per 
pound. For a yellow, beryl yellow 
and boiled linseed oil, will be durable ; 
cost 7 to 734 cents per pound. Dark 
brown. use what painters call Ohio 
mineral and boiled linseed oil; cost 
744 cents per pound. Reddish brown, 
Wisconsin mineral and boiled linseed 
oil; cost 74 to 7% cents per pound. 
Exercise your own judgment in mix- 
ing to have it spread to advantage. 
These will all make durable paints, 
and one coat, well put on, will be 
sufficient. Of course the quantity 
used per hive will depend upon their 
age, smoothness, and kind of material. 
—ED.] 


Bees in Minnesota.—Bees in this 
part of Minnesota have wintered 
finely. I have 98 colonies out of 103 
last fall, not one moldy comb to be 
found. My bees are breeding very 
fast and appear to be in the best con- 
dition that I ever had bees at this 
time of the year. There are 2 colo- 
nies of Cyprians here in this village, 
which I have been watching with in- 
terest, to see if they were in any way 
superior to the Italians, which I have 
failed tosee, only in disposition. They 
are not as light in color as the Ital- 
lans or as large, but can put in more 
sharp points to the square inch in a 
minute than any hybrid that I ever 
saw. I think disposition might be 
improved by crossing with good Ital- 
ians. Taking them all around, they 
have a better disposition for sting 
than either blacks or Italians. The 
prospects are good for a good honey 
season, plenty of clover making its 
appearance. Wm. LossIna. 

Hokah, Minn., April 6, 1882. 





A Floral City.—My bees have done 
well. I wintered them in the cellar 
and lost none. They are now busily 
at work on the flowers. Mr. Editor, 
it would do you good to go upon the 
tower of our court house and look 
over the city. It is a perfect flower 
garden. JONATHAN GEORGE. 

Independence, Mo., April 3, 1882. 





Bees Healthy.—My bees are in good 
condition ; they have wintered nicely 
and appear to be healthy. 

JOEL BREWER. 
Lincolnville, Ind., April 1, 1882. 











Last Year’s Record.—Last spring I 
started with 5 colonies in fair condi- 
tion. On the second day of February 
I took them frém the cellar, putting 
them on the summer stand. The day 
was very warm, and they took a good 
airing. That night became cold, the 
next day colder, until 16° below zero 
was reached. Meantime I covered 
them with hay, and kept them there 
till the last week in March, when I 
uncovered them, and they came out 
as bright and merry as May birds. 
They increased in strength faster than 
I ever had bees increase before. By 
the first of may the hives were full 
and running over with bees. I in- 
creased to 23 ;sold 1; in the fall united 
2, and 1 left for distant parts. I put 
20 into winter quarters—13 in fair 
condition, and 7 rather light. The 
spring season was good for honey till 
the middle of May or Ist of June, 
when the drouth commenced. This 
made things dark and discouraging. 
During July and August they ate 
more than they gathered. September 
and October they obtained enough to 
stimulate to breeding. My surplus was 
light. I took 50 Ibs., worth 25c. I esti- 
mate my profits for the season at 
$128.80, on honey, increase and sales. 
ROBERT CORBETT. 

Manhattan, Kan. 





Early Drones.—I find that the drones 
are flying to-day from three colonies 
of bees. These are the first I have 
heard of in this section. Is it not 
early for this latitude ? | 

JAMES 8S. LorD. | 

Linden, N. Y., March 27, 1882. 


[Yes; but everything is earlier this | 
spring, than common.—ED. | 





Roaches in Hives.—I have bought 4 
colonies of bees this spring, one in an 
old-fashioned gum hive. I can hear 
the bees, but very few come out, not 
even in warm days. I find a number 
of roaches in all the hives. Would 
like to know if they are injurious in 
any way whatever to the bees? I 
have not seen an article on this sub- 
ject in the BEE JOURNAL. 

O. PARKER BAKER. 

Woodberry, Md. 


[ We recently saw a car-load of bees 
which had been just brought from 
the South. There were hundreds of 
roaches about some of the hives, but 
as the bees were very numerous, we 
ean hardly believe the roaches could 
have been injurious, unless, indeed, 
they had eaten some of the honey, of 
which there was a great abundance 
left.—ED.] 

Gathering Pollen March Ist.—My 
bees brought in pollen March Ist. I 
tried two wWhys of wintering on the 
summer stand—one-half packed, and 
the remainder without packing, and 
the latter came through much better 
for two winters in succession. Some 
years ago I buried my bees, on the 
Langstroth plan, and they came out 
all right. Wma. ROBERTS. 





Vaughansville, O. 


Extracting Before Swarming.—My 
pets are doing well, and are very busy 
carrying in honey and pollen. Is it 
advisable to extract the honey before 
swarming, as they have between 40 
and 50 Ibs. to the colony ? 

Racine, Wis. F. A. Gipson, 


[Yes ; if you want to run for honey, 
as that quantity now in the hives will 
greatly deter brood-rearing, and will 
force swarming or idleness.— Eb. ] 











Honey from Asters.—Our bees are 
doing finely—yes, boomingly. Saw 
drones, plenty of them, on the 15th 
inst.—more than 6 weeks ahead of 
last year. Have not lost a colony this 
winter, all 23 are in fine condition. If 
the weather continues propitious. will 
have early swarms and a sweet time 
this season. The aster saved our bees 
last fall; if it had not been for this 
little giant all of our pets would have 
starved. It was the only thing that 
withstood the fearful drouth of last 
summer. J. A. Burrow, M. D. 

Santa Fe, Tenn., March 28, 1882. 








Doing Finely.—Bees seem to be 
doing very finely ; indeed, they were 
never in better condition at this time 
of year, that is, judging from those 
out-of-doors ; those in the cellar are 
very quiet. We keep the door and 3 
windows open both night and day, 
shaded so as to break off the rays of 
light, most of the time, except bright 
days, when we close them 5 or 6 hours 
in the middle of the day. The chaff 
packing keeps them warm and dry, 
so the cellar can be thoroughly venti- 
lated. L. C. AXTELL. 

Rosedale, Ill. 


= 


Editorial Items. 








Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey. 
This isa new pamphlet of 32 pages 
which we have just published. Atthe 
last meeting of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, we were ap- 
pointed on a committee to prepare in- 
structions on the Exhibition of Bees 
and Honey at Fairs; thisis also added 
to the above. Price, 10 cents. 





Bee Pasturage a Necessity.—We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 cents. 





Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, 0” 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 

Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20c. per agate line of space, each insertion, 


Aline of Agate type will contain about eight 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 

Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
published WEEKLY as follows, if the whole is 
paid in advance : 


10 per cent. discount. 
20 “ “- 


(3 months)....30 “ 
(6months)....40 “ 
(9 months)....560 “ 
(1 year) 6 = 
Discount, for 1 year, in the MONTHLY alone, 
25 per cent., 6 months, 10 per cent., 3 months, 
5 percent. 


Discount, for 1 year,in thesSEMI-MONTHLY 
alone, 40 per cent., 6 months, 20 per cent., 3 
months, 10 per cent. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 





Special Dotices. 








To Advertisers.— By reference to our 
schedule of rates for advertising by 
the year, it will be seen that consider- 
able reduction has been made. This, 
in connection with our large and in- 
creasing circulation, makes it advan- 
tageous to dealers to avail themselves 
of its weekly visits to the bee-keepers 
of America to make their announce- 
ments for the coming season’s trade. 
We not only offer the best advertising 
medium, but the lowestrates on yearly 
contracts. 

ee ee ee 

A Sample Copy of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 

—-———_ 2-> Ge 

& The BeE JOURNAL is mailed at 
the Chicago Postoffice every Tuesday, 
and any irregularity in its arrival is 
due to the postal employes, or some 
cause beyond our control. 


**How do You Manage,” said a lady 
to her friend, ** to appear so happy all 
the time ?”” “+ I always have Parker’s 
Ginger Tonic handy,” was the reply, 
“and thus keep myself and family in 
good health. When I am well I al- 
Ways feel good natured.” See other 
column. llw5t 





The Apiary Register. 


As the time is now at hand to com- 
mence the use of this valuable book, 
all who intend to be systematic in 
their work during the coming season, 
should obtain a copy and commence to 
use it. 

For 50 colonies 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 50 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 
The larger ones can be used for a 

few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. 


120 pages) -.---$1 00 





Binders for 1882.—We have hada 
lot of Emerson binders made espe- 
cially for the BEE JOURNAL for 1882. 
They are lettered in gold on the back, 
and make a nice and convenient way 
to preserve the JOURNAL as fast as 
received. They will be sent post paid 
by mail for 75 cents. 

cnsinaiisclatys ilatltilarinapintageas 

t We will send Cook’s Manual 
in cloth, or an Apiary Register for 100 
colonies, and Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $3.00; or with King’s 
Text-Book, in cloth, for $2.75. 

To any one sending two new 
Weekly subscribers for a year, we will 
present a volume of the BEE JouR- 
NAL for 1880, bound in paper covers. 
It contains much valuable informa- 
tion, and it will pay any one who does 
not already possess it, toobtain acopy. 
Many of our new subscribers will be 
pleased to learn that they can get it 
for $1.00, by sending for it at once, 
before they are all gone. 

Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 


te We have received from Dr. A. 
B. Mason, of Wagon Works, Toledo, 
O., a circular of the Tri-State Fair to 
be held in Toledo, O., Sept. 11-16, 1882. 


—_— 


To Promote a Vigorous Growth of 
the hair, use Parker’s Hair Balsam. 
It restores the youthful color to gray 
hair, removes dandruff, and cures 
itching of the scalp. 11widt 








«= The Southeastern Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet at 
Jackson, Mich., in the City Council 
Hall, April 20, 1882, by order of the 
President. All bee-keepers are invited 
to attend ; let there be a good turn-out. 

J.H.Murpock, Sec., Dexter, Mich. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., April 10, 1882, t 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—As the season is wel! advanced, sales 
of extracted honey sre slow and prices remain un- 
changed. I am paying 8c. for dark and 10c. for 
light, cash on arrival. Good comb honey is scarce 
and rules high. 
ee AS 7, paying 24c. Sor good yellow 

ax, on arrival ; 22c. for medium grade 
15@17¢, for dark. . — 

AL. H. NEWMAN, 972 W. Madison 8t. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY—The demand for comb honey is slow 
and prices nominal! at 16@20c. on arrival. Extracted 
honey isin fair demand. Our jobbing prices for 
1 Ib, jars of clover honey are, per gross, $25 ; for 2 
Ib. do., per gross, $42. he demand for manufac- 
Pa is very good. We pay 8@10c. on 
BEESWAX—Brings 18@22c. The demand ex- 
ceeds the offerings. Cc. F. MUTH. 


Quotations of Commission Merchants. 


CHICAGO. 

HONE Y—Choice white comb honey is very scarce 
and commands 22@25c. per pound, Other grades. 
partly dark and dark are very slow sale. Extracted 
firm at 9@12c., according to quality and style of 
package. 

R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY—there is a libera! supply of honey here 
for which trade is very little demand, and prices 
rule weak and irregular. 

We quote as follows: White comb, in small 
boxes, 18@19c ; dark, in small boxes, 12@14c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 10@l1ic.; dark, 7«9c. 

BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 21@23c. 

THORN & Co., 11 and 13 Devoe avenue. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY— Market is very quiet. Extracted, light 
am ber-colored, is offering at 9c., and comb of very 
good quality at i6c. A new disease among bees is 
reported to be doing considerable damage in San 
Diego county. Several _— are suid to have 
lost heavily on account of the same, Reports asa 
rule, however, are very favorable. Quotations on 
extra white, both comb und extracted, are nomi- 
nal, as there is none offering. 

We quote white comb, i6c.; dark to zood,10@14c, 
Extracted, choice to extra white, 8@1Uc.; dark 
and candied,7c. BEESWAX—2s@25e. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


BOSTON. 
HONEY—trade quiet. We quote at 20@22c., ac- 
cording to quality. 
BEESW AX—P: ime quality, 25c. 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


ST. LOUIS. 
HONEY-—Strained dull, at 8@9c.; no comb here 
to speak «.f—worth 18@22c. 
BEESW AX—S8tiff at 20@2I1c. for prime. 
R. C. GREER & Co., 117 N. Main Strees. 


CLEVELAND. 

HONE Y—The market remains unchanged : 1 and 
2 Ib. sections of No. 1 white are in regular and 
quick demand at 21@22c. No. 2 white has dragged 
a little of late, but took a lively start to-day at 20c. 
cleaning vut all stock on hand. Buckwheat no 
sale. Extracted is quite active at 12c. for small 
and 11c. for large packages. 

BEES W AX—25@30c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


—_ +--+ <--> -- 

@@ The Bee-Keepers of Virginia 
and Maryland are invited to meet at 
the Court House in Hagerstown, Md., 
on April 20, at lla. m., to organize an 
association. D. A. PIKE. 


For man it has no equal ; for beasts 
it is not excelled. What? Kendall’s 
Spavin Cure. l4w4t 


STANLEY’S NOTICE. 


On account of the advance in Beeswax, we shall 
be obliged to make a SLIGHT ADVAARCE in 
the price of our Foundation after April 20th. 
Until that time prices will remain unchanged. 

= fe STANLE.} & BRO.,Wyoming, N.Y 
Sw 
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Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
ers, Mechanics, professional and business men, 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 


Italian Bees for Sale. 


I have for sale about 40 Colonies in 10 frame 
Langstroth hives. All are in prime condition, and 
have young queens. Will be delivered after April 
20th. Price, for Italians, $9 ; a few good Hybrids, 
$lless. Snatisfaction guaranteed. 
l5w4t JOHN F. DIPMAN. Fremont, Ohio. 


QUEENS--QUEENS 


Circulars free. Address, 
lbw6m JOS. M. BROOKS, Columbus, Ind. 


Full Colonies of Italian Bees, 


in the Langstroth frame, shipped in ONE-STORY 
SIMPLICITY HIVES, at $7 each. 
l5w4t R.I. BARBER, Bloomington, Ill. 


TIN POINTS for GLASSING HONEY 


Cut by machinery ; are much cheaper than hand- 

cut, and perfectly straight ; 2,000 to 5,000, 25e. per 

1,000 ; 6,000 to 10,000, 22¢.; Over 10,000, 20ce. Send 

30c. for sample thousand free by mail. 
. C. GILLETTE, 

liwtf LeRoy, Genesee Co., N. Y. 








INQUIRIES) 


CONCERNING 


THE CLIMATE, 


Mines, Manufactories and Commerce 


OF 


COLORADO, 


will be promptly and truthfully answered by pri- 
vate letter, upon sending One Dollur to the 


Woman’s Industrial Association, 


15w6m 


291 Sixteenth St., DENVER, COL. 


PRIZE QUEENS FOR 1882, 
From the Evergreen Apiary. 


REV. E. L. BRIGGS, of Wilton Junction 
lowa, will furnish Italian Queens from either of 
his Prize Mothers, as early in the coming season as 
they can_be bred, at the following rates: Tested 
Queens, $3 ; Warranted Queens, $2 ; Queens with- 
out guarantee, $1; ''wo comb Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen, $4. Orders filled in rotation, as received, 
if accompanied with the cash. 3w26t 


Two -Apiaries for Sale, 


Having purchased the Ap‘aries of A. T. Williams, 
in which I was a partner, I now offer them for sale. 
These apiaries are now divided, one portion of 150 
colonies, are in Llinois, about50 miles from st. 
Louis, Mo.,and the remaining 250 colonies about 
6 miles from New Orleans, La. Both Apiaries are 
in good honey locations, and the bees are in fine 
order. The Apiaries are well stocked with sup- 
plies of all kinds, with 100 new hives made of 
cypress lumber, and ready for bees when they 
swarm. The bees are all 


CYPRIANS AND ITALIANS. 


All the hives are the Improved Quinby, and thor- 
oughly painted. The bees here were brought last 
fall. My reason for selling: Engaged in other 
business and cannot attend to them. 

I will take for them $6.50 per colony net for allof 
them, or will sell in lots to suit purchasers for $8 
net. I have on hand two honey houses, one foot 
power saw, two honey extractors, all kinds of 
tools for apiarian work, 16,000 sections (one-piece), 
125 lbs. foundation, and all the hives supplied 
with section cases all tinned. 

Thisis AN EXTRA BARGAIN fora party 


or parties to invest in an enterprise of this kind. 


JOHN ENOCH, 


15w4t Gretna P. O., La. 











NOW-READY, LAKES CIRC 


. See | 
ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 
_), as oS 
HIVES. SECTIONS.FEEDERS 


; 





BEESWAX. 


I wish to buy a quantity of good yellow Beeswax. 
Iam paying 24e. per pound, delivered here, Cash 
onarrival. Shipments sulicted. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Ma‘ison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


Bees and Queens a Specialty, 


I have a choice let of Tested Italian Queens, also 
Full Colonies of Bees, I offer for sale cheap. 
shail breed and have forsale after June Ist, young 
Queens from the best of Imported stock. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Price list free. . 
liw5m I. 8. CROWFOOT, Hartford, Wis. 


GS ENGRAVINGS 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of euch, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 

Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sweet Clover Seed Wanted, 


I wish to purchase several bushels of Sweet Clo- 
ver (Melilotus alba) Seed. Address, stating quan- 
tity and price, A. H. NEWMAN, 

l2wtf 972 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 














OR SALE—150 Colonies of Italian Bees in 
improved Quinby hives, in prime condition. 
s9wly UL. C. AX'TELL, Roseville, Warren Co., III. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS. 


I can sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
muil or express, at wholesale or re- 
tail. All the latest improvements, 
including the CONQUEROR. 


Send for my 32-page Lllustrated 
4 Catulogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies of every description. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 





UNHAM COMB FOUNDATION--35c. 
per pound ; extra thin and bright, 10 sq. ft. to 
the Ib.,45e. Send for samples. Wax worked 10c. 
per lb. F. W. HOLM¢’S, Coopersville, Mich. 13wly 


FREE! FREE! 


Send for our 28-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
Bees, Queens and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies before 
purchasing elsewhere. Choice bees, gcod goods, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 

liwtf E A. THOMAS & CO., Coleraine, Mass. 


THE LATEST and THE BEST. 


The Excelsior Cold-Blast Smoker sent to any ad- 
dress, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. 


l4w2tp W.C. R. KEMP, Orleans, Orange Co., Ind. 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN, 


SS 


n Binder 


IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


/-NARMORE & WOOD, 
NORTH LANSING, MICH., 
Manufacturers of 
Bee Hives, All-in-one-piece Section Boxes, 
| FANNING MILLS, SASH, DOORS & BLINDS. 
| 13wi3t Italian Bees for sale. 


THE CONQUEROR. 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
have them, and springs that donotrustan. break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 
The Conqueror has all improvements made to date, 
and a 3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
postpaid for $2. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
13wtf Abronia, Mich. 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL Awarded 
the Author. A newandyreat 
Medical Work, warranted the 
best and cheapest,indispensa- 
ble to every man, entitled 
“The Science of Life, or Self- 
Preservation ;”bound in finest 
Freneh muslin, embossed, full 
gilt, 300 pp.,contains beautiful 
steel engravings, 125 prescrip- 
tions,price only $1.25 sent by 
mail ; illustrated sample, 6¢ ; 
send now. Address Peabo 


/ Yi 
| aig 4 VLE 
| KNOW THYS F. Medical institute or Dr. W. oa 


| PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st.. Boston. 22wly 


_ ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 


Full Culonies, Nuclei, Tested and Untested Ital- 
ian Queens, bees by the pound. I guarantee safe 
arrival. Address, TTO KLEINOW. 


| 13wtf Opposite Fort Wayne, Detroit, Mich. ° 


Florida Land--640 Acres 


«> CHEAP FOR CASH. 


DESCRIPTION, —Sec. 4, township 7, south range7 
west, Franklin county, Florida, situated about 
miles south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the 
city of Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and 
about 25 miles northeast of the city ot Apalachi- 
cola, a seaport on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 
2 sections (5 and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the 
soil is a rich, sandy loam, covered with timber. 

It was conveyed on Dec. 31st, 1875, byCol. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, including 
the above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on Sept. 
5th. 1877, by him conveyed to the undersigned for 
$3,000. The title is perfect, and it is unincumbered, 
as shown by an abstract from the Kecords of the 
county, duly attested by the County Clerk ; the 
taxes are all paid and the receipts are in my Pp0S~ 
session. 

I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, oF 
trade for asmall farm, or other desirable property- 
An offer for it is respectfully solicited. Address, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL- 
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‘EXCELSIOR 


HONEY EXTRACTORS. 


@\ In answer to frequent inquiries 
\ for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
Langstroth frames, I have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The3 frame basketisin a 
can of the same size and style as 
thez frame, The 4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in si#e, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for anv size of frame. 
Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
have strainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
sides in the Comb Baskets. 
For 2 American frames, 13x13 inches 
For2Lang-troth “* Iox18 pet 
For 3 = = 10x18 “* 
For 4 nt 
For 2 frames of any size, 13x20 
for3 * 12x20 —“* 
sFor4 “ ‘ia 13x20 “ 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison Street, Chicago, 11]. 


FOUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND KETAIL. 


Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for 
our wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 
tionin the country. We send to all parts of the 
United States. e make 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


and our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity and beauty. Extra thin and brightfor 
sections. All shapes and sizes. 


Samples free on request. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


lwly Hamilton, Hancock Co. Ill. 


” 10x18 = 





We now quote an 


Advance of 2 Cents per pound 


on the PRICES PRINTED IN OUR CIRCULA ~ 
owt 


wholesale or retail. 1 
outtit free,addressP O Vickery 


Thee ae 
J. V. CALDWELL, 


CAMBRIDGE, ILL, 


Wants every reader of the good old AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL to send his nameand Postoftice ad- 
dress for a copy of his new Il ustrated Circular of 

ee-Keepers’ Supplies. It may pay you to read it 
before ordering your supplies. 


_@" Beeswax wanted. 





A YEAR and expenses toagents, 





— eT. 


1882-), §, TADLOCK.-18s82 


LULING, CALDWELL CO., TEXAS. 
Breeder of Pure Italian Queens. I use one of 
;H. Nellis’ best imported queens. Tested Queen, 

$2.50; per half-dozen, $13.50. Select Tested, $3 ; 
per half-dozen, $16. No “Dollar” or nuclei-queens 
handled. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, 
if possible. 14w39t 


Advance in Foundation, 


The manufacturers of Comb Foundation have 
advanced the price 2 cents per pound, owing tothe 
increased cost of Beeswax. 


From this date, and unti! further notice, the 
price of all the styles and kinds of Foundation, 
except the VanDeusen (fiat bottom), will be 


Advanced 2 Cents per pound, 
from the advertised price in my Catalogue. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














“RED TAPE!” 


Who will be the 
first to copy? 


25,000 IN USE. 


If you buy the Origi- 
nal Patent Bingham 
Bee Smoker, you will 
aid the inventor of 
improved bee smok- 
ers—get the best, that 
never go out—always 4 
please—never is com- 
plained of—thestand- 
ard of excellence the 
world over — better 
and handsomer this 
season than ever be- 
fore. Price per mail, 
postpaid, from 65 cts. 
to $2. Our patents 
cover aj] the smokers 
that will burn sound 
stove-wood, or do not 
go out. If you buy 
our ee hon- 
ey knives first, you af 
will have to buy nor atented, 1878. B 
others. Send for tree description and testimoni- 
als, to BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia, Mich. 


Bees and Queens 


FULL COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES, 
From my Apiaries. 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


{Satisfaction guaranteed. 


cation. 
SoOwtt 


The Original 
BINGHAM 


bee Smoker 





Circular on appli- 


J. H. ROBERTSON, 
Pewamo, lonia Co., Mich. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 


1-frame Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen 

2-frame Nucleus, with Test- 
n 





uee 5. 

Colony, with Tested 
Queen, before July 1...... 12.00 
Same, after July 1 10.00 
Tested Queen, before July 1, 3.00 
yo pod after July 1.. 2.50 

° co per half doz., 
13.50 


after July 1 


Address, by Registered Letter 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


lwtf Burlington, Iowa. 


EVERY ONE NEEDING ANYTHING 


in the line of Apiarian Supplies, should send 

for my Descriptive Circularand Price List. Sent 

free. Address ‘ 
3wi3tp 





. . A. SNELL, 
Milledgeville, Carrol) county, Ill. 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


iwiy D.S.GIVEN & C., Hoopeston. Ill. 


THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER, 


Devoted entirely to the best interests of those whe 
keep bees. The question department, conducted 
py Dr. Wm. R. Howard, is of especial interest to 
beginners in bee-culture. Jas. Heddon will write 
a practical article for every number for 1882; 20 
pages handsomely gotten oy in bookform. Every 
number worth the price of a year’s subscription. 
Sample copies and premium list free to any ad- 
dress. Agents wanted. Address, 
SCOVELL & ANDERSON, 
28wtf Columbus, Kunsas. 


1882, - ITALIAN QUEENS, - 1882. 











COLDEN [TALIANS, reared from 
the beststockinthecountry. War- 
runted Queens, $1 ; Tested Queens, 
carry in the season, $2.50; after 
July, $2: 2 frame Nucleus, with 
rested Queen. $4; Full Colony, 
with Tested Queen, $10. The Best 
Quinby Smoker for $1.50. Address all orders to 


. Jd. DIEHL, 
(Money Order Office)—Butiler, DekaibCo., Ind. 
10wtf 





The Bee-Keeper’s Guide; 


MANUAL OF TIE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—-- 190: — 
320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustrations. 
—:0:— 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 4,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. ‘his new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 


eed; eee 


Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’ Apiculture, Paris. 

I think Cook's Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS ‘T. COLBY. 


It appears to have cut the ground from under 
future book-makers.— British Bee Jeurnal. 


Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful mun- 
agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 


I have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook’s New Manual! of the Apiary than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who optains 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far. 

To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manuulis a necessity. Prof. Cook's Manual is an 
exhuustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Lil, 


With Cook's Manual I am more than pleased. Jt 
is fu:ly up with the times in every particular. The 
richest rewurd awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


My success has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, und inuch of it is due to the Clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook’s Man- 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. Itis of 
value to all bee-raisers.— Ky. Lave Stock Record. 


It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met witha work, either French 
or toreign, which I like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
BOs, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustrious insects, but also a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description ot honey 
producing — and an extended account of the 
enenuues of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 

We have perused with great pleasure this vade 
mecum ot the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. Toul taking an interest in this subject, 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it caretuily 
and practice as advised.—A urist, Quebec. 


This book is pronounced by the press and leading 
bee-men to be the must complete and practical 
treatise on bee-culturein Kurvpe or America ; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee: mun will welcome, and it is 
essential to every amuteur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound. and is a credit 
to the West.— Western Agricul.urist. 


This work is undoubtedly the most covrplete 


| Manual for the instructiyn Of bee-keepers whieh 


| 


bas ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the cureand management of the 


|apiary. There is no subject relating to the culture 
Tam now booking orders for my | Of 


of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses 
admirably to promote and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupations.—American Inventor. 


—toj-— 
PrRicE—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 
$1.00, by mail prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL 
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FRANCES DUNHAM, 


Inventor and Sole Manutacturer of 


THE DUNHAM 


FOUNDATION 


MACHINE. 


Patented Aug. 23d, 1881. 
g@ Send for New Circular for January, 1882. 


' CAUTION. 


Having obtained LETTERS PATENT Number 
246,099 for Dunham Foundation Machine, making 
comb foundation with base of cells of natural 
shape, and side-walls brought up to form an even 
surtace ; also on the foundation made on said ma- 
chine, I hereby give notice to all p»rties infringing 
my rights, either by manufacturing said machines 
or foundation, as well as te all parties purchasing 
machines as above, other than of my manufacture, 
that I am prepared to protect my rights, and shall 
prosecute all infring-ments to the full extent of 
the luw. FRANCES A. DUNHAM, 

2wi3t DePere, Wis. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book. 


EARLY A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 

book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
urement of al! kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States und Canada. Ask your booksellers 
for it. Sent for 35 cents post-paid. 


G@.W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 





| is fully up with the times. 
| be without it. 





100 Colonies 


FOR SALE. ALSO, 


COMB FOUNDATION 


And all Useful Supplies. 
Circulars sent on receipt of address only, by 
lw35t JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich. 


100 Colonies of Itallian Bees for Sale, 





IN SIMPLICITY HIVES. 


Queens: Italian, Cyprian and Al- 
bino; Comb Foundution: Given, 
Vandervort, Dunham and Root; 
Hives, Smokers, Frames, Seeds of 
‘ ao | Plants, and everything re- 
quired inan aplary, Send for price 
list. Address, E. T. FLANAGAN, 
Hill Apiary), 


(Rose 
5wly Box 819, Belleville, St. Clair County, Ll. 


1382. 


Illustrated Catalogue 


AND 


PRICE LIstT 


APIARIAN. SUPPLIES 


SEND FOR ONE 





g@™ It contains Prices and Descriptions of all 
the necessary Implements used inan Apiary, and 
No bee-keeper should 


plainly, on a Postal Card, is all that is required. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
| 





Your name and address, written | 


Books for Bee-Keepers, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. It is not only instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practica), 
| The book isa ae production, and one that no 
| bee-keeper, however limited his means, can ufford 

todowithout. Cloth, #1.2% ; paper cover, $1, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L.C. Root— 
The anthor treats the subject of bee-keepiny so 
thatit cannot fail tointerestall. Its style is piain 
and forcible, a its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.—$1.50, 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
ot the honey-bee,” and is va/uable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A.). 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down te 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75e, 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee, 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance o. 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00. 


Bees and Honey ; or, successful manage- 
ment of the Aplary, by ‘Thomas G. Newman.— 
| ‘his embraces the following subjects . Location 
of the Apiary— Honey Plants — Queen Rearing— 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transterring— 
Itahanizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting— 
Quieting and Handling Bees — Marketing Honey, 
ete. Itis published in English and German,— 
Price tor either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory :— presents the fundamen- 
| tal principles of bee-culture, and turnishes the 
| facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15¢, 


Honey, as Foed and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pa discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and Honey , the nature, 
quality. sources, and preparation cf Honey forthe 
Market; Honey as 1oca. giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines.etc; 
and Honey as Medicine with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for cousumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands. creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German, 
Price for either edition, Gc.; per dozen, 5Gc. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essayson thissubject. read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Assoc:ation. The Prize—#25 in gold 
—wasuawurded 10 Prot Cook’s Essay, which is here 
given iniull. Price, 10c. 


The Mive I Use—. Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 


Extracted Honey: Harvesting, Handl- 
Ing and Marketing.—A wi-page pamphiet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadaunt. g:ving in detail the methods 
and Manayvemert adupted in their apiary. This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Practical Mints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
| F. Muth: 32 puces. It gives Mr. Muth's views 00 
the management of bees, Price, 1O¢c. 








&2 Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. 8 | 
in 2 ” | EVERY FARMER AND MILLER | Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
> : x ; ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
pages, pocket form; full of useful tables for | tood products, and demand a law to protect the 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- | consumer against the numerous health-destroying 

| est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, 

Four to eight inches, $1.50 per 100; three to | useful tables for farmers and others than any | Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
four feet, 87.00 per 1060. jiddress, | Similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller | plete Mechanie, contains over }.000(«0) Indus- 
Z. K. JEWETT. Nurseryman, for it. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 


6wi3tp 


- noteat. ‘his book should be in every family. and 
ae have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 ! 4 : 
BASSWOOD SEEDLINGS adulterations offer » 50c. 
| plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and | 1 a 
Sparta, Wis. 





PURE HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


I make a specialty of rearing pure Holy Land 

ueens, and have now more than 100 colonies in 
their purity. All Queens bred from D. A. Jones’ 
Imported Queens. Dollar Queens, before June 20, 
$1.25 each ; after that date, single Queen, $1.00; 6 
for $5.00; 12 or more, 75 cents each; Warranted 
Queens, 25 cents more exch. Tested Queens, $2.50 
each ; Italian Queens, same price. 


1. BR. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Couty, Ind. 


5wly 





Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, ‘lin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to Cc. - MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 


¢@ Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, | 
lwly 


make money selling this book. G. W. FISHER, 

Box 23s, Rochester, N.Y. 
t@~ Also for sale at the BEE JoURNAL Cffice. gf 
2w6m. 





Camargo, Douglas county, Hl. 


20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing. 


Our Motto is: 
—** Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- 





s tomers Never Defrauded. 
| g italian Queens $1; Tested....$2 
| bers Cyprian Queens. ...$1; ..$: 
Palestine Queens. .$1; Tested... $ 
4 Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 
| son, ready, if weare timely notified. 
One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 
| Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 
| Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 frames,$8. Comb 
| foundation on Dunham machine, 25 Ibs. or over, 
| 35e. per Ib. ; on Root machine, thin, for boxes, 40c. 
| per Ib. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


ec. puid for bright wax. 
Tuscola, Ill. 


\2 


lwly. 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Money Orders on 


dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, I'r-”. Se 
| crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., f vast 
| utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, 
Piumbers, Gus und Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 
The work contains 1.16 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and worth its 
| weightin goid toany Mechanic, Business Man, oF 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $2.50. 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats all 

| diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, atable of duses, und much valuable 
horse information. Paper, 23e. 


Ropp’s Easy Calculator.—These are handy 
tables fOr all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
| It is really a lightning calculator, well bound. with 
| Slate and pocket. Cloth, $1. ; Morocco, $1-50- 


| Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill,—A treatise 02 
| its cause, Symptoms and cure. Price, 2S5c. 


| Address, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
| 914 West Madison Street. CHICAGO, ILL. 





